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THE WEEK. 


THE twenty-second day of January will take an his- 
torical place in some Russian calendar. But what place 
and in what calendar? Will it be red with blood only, 
or red with the dawn? A French newspaper has 
remarked that Sunday’s bloody transaction was either 
the end of a riot or the beginning of a revolution. 
Europe persists in thinking it is the second and 
in fostering the most obstinate hopes. If it is 
the end of a riot, it is the end of other 
things as well. The Tsar’s Government has 
isolated the Little Father from the affections of his 
people as completely as it has isolated itself from the 
sympathies of nations that had pitied its difficulties in 
the Far East. If it is the beginning‘of a revolution, it is 
for the moment a stifled beginning. After a brief pause 
the bureaucracy has followed up its victory over an un- 
armed crowd by rapid punishment and revenge, and St. 
Petersburg has passed under the silent rule of a 
Governor-General, The rule of the Mirskis, the 
Wittes, the Pobiedonsteffs is suspended, and General 
Trepoff holds the capital captive for the fugitive Tsar. 





THE storm of death that broke over the workmen 
of St. Petersburg broke without warning. If the women 
of Paris had been shot down by the King’s bodyguard 
when their wild march through rain and mud brought 
them to Versailles, their fate would not have been more 
sudden and unexpected. The workmen trusted the 
Tsar. They approached him not as a tyrant whom 
they hoped to cow, but as a father who they thought 
would protect them. Their procession was an in- 
cident in an industrial strike. The strike, at first 
an economic quarrel had assumed the character of a 
political manifestation. Its development was rapid, for 
the first dispute was not a week old when the workmen 
marched to the Winter Palace. They had drawn up a 
political charter and asked the Ministers of Finance 
and the Interior to receive their deputation. This 
request refused, they resolved to carry their petition 
to the Tsar. They marched with Father Gapon at their 
head, images of the Tsar in their hands, on a mission 
that had not been forbidden. No proclamation prohibit- 
ing the demonstration had been issued, though troops 
had been ordered to be in readiness. The men carried no 
weapons, and, when the soldiers fired, their hurried 
efforts to improvise barricading were unavailing. The 
scene became a massacre. How many fell will never 
be known. All that is known is that the official list of 
victims, 76 killed and 239 wounded, is ludicrously false. 

TueE history of the strike itself can be briefly told. 
The Putiloff ironworks were the scene of the first 
hostilities. Some 13,000 men are employed here, and 
formerly the relations between men and masters had 
been singularly harmonious. A dispute arose because 
the men said a foreman had unjustly dismissed 
two of their number. Next day, headed by 
Father Gapon, they presented a long list of 
demands, including an eight-hour day, a minimum 
wage of a rouble a day for unskilled labourers (an 
advance of about 25 per cent.), no overtime, the deter- 
mination by the piece-workers of the price of piece- 
work, and the formation of a commission of working 
men to be associated with the manager in the con- 
sideration of the demands of individual workmen. 
These particulars are given in an important article in 





the Manchester Guardian of Tuesday. Identical de- 
mands came from the workmen in the Franco-Russian 
machinery works, the Neva ironworks, the Neva 
cotton factory, and the Neva shipbuilding works. This 
is the importance of the industrial movement. In all 
countries strikes are catching, but in this case the 
simultaneous outbreaks had been organised by the 
St. Petersburg Factory Workers’ Association. 





FATHER GAPON, who has sprung into a sudden 
fame and relapsed for the moment into a mysterious 
obscurity, is the son of a peasant in the Poltava pro- 
vince. At one time he served under the zemstvo 
executive as a statistician, but he decided to become a 
priest and studied at the University of St. Petersburg. 
His experiences as chaplain of the Transport Prison 
quickened the philanthropic sympathies that had first 
turned his thoughts to the priesthood. Last April he 
formed the association known as the St. Petersburg 
Factory Workers’ Association. Outwardly the asso- 
ciation is formed for mutual aid, but its real object is to 
secure political power. The Government have some- 
times organised labour associations in order to 
strengthen their control over the working men and to 
divert their interest and energies into convenient 
channels. Father Gapon’s organisation was at one 
time suspected on this account, and his progress is 
a proof of the development of the working-men’s move- 
ment. Father Gapon told the Manchester Guardian corre- 
spondent that his association had a strike fund which 
would keep 22,000 men alive for a month. Unhappily 
that fund will not last very long with four times that 
number of men on strike, and it is difficult to see how 
this movement can maintain itself without pillage. 





AFTER Father Gapon, who is described as a sincere 
but rather irresponsible enthusiast whose plans were 
not too carefully laid, the most interesting men in 
the crisis are the group of writers in the Reform move- 
ment, the most eminent of whom, Maxim Gorki, is now 
reported to be in prison. These men had no share in 
the origin of the strike, but they met on Saturday 
evening and implored Prince Mirski, a weak and well- 
meaning Minister, to persuade the Tsar to receive the 
deputation. Many of them were arrested on Tuesday. 
On Wednesday a deputation of the St. Petersburg 
editors to the same Minister demanded not only the 
removal of the censorship but the summoning of a 
Constituent Assembly. The extraordinary thing is 
not that this should happen—for Russia has always 
bred men who will brave triumphant tyranny—but 
that the deputation included M. Suvorin, the editor of 
the reactionary Movoye Vremya. This new ally said that 
he had discovered that the whole of the Russian people 
were behind the Liberal movement. The army, he added, 
in a significant sentence, ‘‘ which has its roots in the 
people, will make common cause with them.” As 
for the Tsar, nobody knows what he is thinking. 
He is believed to be dominated by the Grand Duke 
Vladimir, the representative of an inexorable school, 
in whose eyes the Tsar is a weak decadent. 





Tue correspondent of the Zelegraph says that 
neither M. Witte nor Prince Mirski has had a part in 
the affairs of the last few days and this view is con- 
firmed by the Echo de Paris. Indeed, the Ministers seem 
generally to be in the state of mind of the officials in 
Resurrection, unable to do or prevent anything because 
it falls on somebody else’s department. The strikes 
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which have broken out at Moscow, Riga, and other 
towns have been repressed. General Trepoff, who 
was moved from Moscow on Prince Mirski’s initiative, 
has absolute powers for keeping order in the capital, and 
a proclamation has been issued saying that the Tsar’s 
Government fs about to draft measures for promoting 
the insurance of workmen and shorter hours. It is 
a little late in the day for the Tsar to play the part— 
at one stage so easy for him—of the friend of the 
common people. A placard has been posted in 
Moscow stating that the rising has been _pro- 
duced by British money, and Sir Charles Hardinge 
has properly protested. It is a very delicate question 
how British sympathy with the reformers can express 
itself without doing them an injury. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, who talks freely of other countries as the 
‘enemies of England,” ought to know that it is most 
improper for a Minister to comment on the domestic 
affairs of other countries. Our mistaken alliance with 
Japan exposes everything our statesmen say to the 
risk of misunderstanding, and it is of the highest 
importance that the party which made that alliance 
should not forget this. - 

Tue second and third public sittings of the North 
Sea Inquiry were held on Wednesday and Thursday, 
when several witnesses from the fishing fleet were 
examined and cross-examined. Captain Wood, of the 
Zero, was cross-examined by Admiral Dubassof on 
his assertion that the Russian fleet, when he saw them, 
were ten to twelve miles out of their course. Mr. 
Carr, vice-admiral of the Gamecock fleet, was cross- 
examined on the different estimates he had given of 
the time during which the firing continued. He said 
that in his first account he had given a low estimate 
from fear of exaggeration. On Thursday the Russian 


representative cross-examined several witnesses rather 
closely with the object of proving that there might have 
been a torpedo-boat among the vessels of the fishing 


fleet. Mr. Green, skipper of the Gull, and Mr. Smirk, 
engineer of the Gull, were cross-examined at some 
length on the fact that they both thought a vessel near 
them at the time of the firing was a torpedo-boat ; and 
Baron Taube insisted that the statements of the 
witnesses varied from those made before the Board of 
Trade Commission. Admiral Fournier paid a graceful 
compliment to William Smith, the mate of the Crane. 


Tue Hungarian elections have begun. The 
majority of the constituencies polled on Friday, but 
the last will not be complete till February 4. No fewer 
than five Ministers stood for Budapest and were 
returned ; but the most dramatic contest was between 
the Premier, Count Stephen Tisza, and his chief oppo- 
nent, Count Julius Andrassy, who has seceded from the 
Liberal Party to join the party of Independence. 
Count Tisza was elected by a majority of 78 votes ; but 
the successes of the Ministry in Budapest have been 
more than counterbalanced in the provinces. At 
midnight on Thursday results covering about half the 
constituencies gave, according to the /imes correspon- 
dent, a very small Liberal or Ministerial majority over 
all sections of the Opposition. It is possible, however, 
that the Premier’s successes in Budapest may 
give him some advantage in the later elections. 
The Standard correspondent, however, telegraph- 
ing about the same time, claimed a net gain 
of thirty seats for the Independence Party. The 
strength of the opposition to the Ministry consists in an 
alliance of Clericals and Nationalists who have agreed 
upon demanding the separation of Hungary from Austria 
both for military and fiscal purposes. These members 
were 120 in the last Parliament, and the Andrassy 
seceders mustered twenty-five. There are about fifty- 
four of the smaller nationality candidates. 


M. Rovvier is now for the second time Prime Mini- 


ster of France. His Government contains five members 
of M. Combe’s Government. M. Rouvier himself; M, 
Chaumié, Minister of Justice; M. Delcassé, Foreign 
Secretary; M. Berteaux, who succeeded General André 
at the War Office, and M. Bérard, Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs. The political constitution of the Government 
is significant for the exclusion of the Socialists. There 
are two members of the Republican Union of the 
Senate, one member of the Democratic Left of the 
Senate, three members of the Democratic Union of 
the Chamber, and three members of the Radical 
Socialist group. Perhaps the most interesting and 
satisfactory feature is the permanence of M. Delcass¢. 

Tue news that has come from Kabul is not very 
definite, but it shows that very delicate subjects are 
under discussion. According to Reuter’s Agency the 
mission is sounding the Ameer on three proposals ; the 
training of Afghan troops by British officers, the 
extension of railways and telegraphs across the 
frontier into Afghanistan, and the purchase of arms 
from England alone. The Ameer cherishes the old 
Afghan wish to have a representative in London, and 
he wishes also for the grant of a strip of land to the 
sea for constructing an Afghan railway and creating an 
Afghanseaport. Of all these questions the most pertinent 
reflection is that it is a mistake to have raised them at all. 

Tue German coal strike has provoked discussion 
of the policy and methods of the powerful Coal 
Syndicate and the legal status of Trade Unions in 
Germany. The policy of the syndicate in shutting 
down shallow mines and developing the deeper 
ones has, as Sostale Praxis points out, made the 
eight hours shift established several years ago largely 
illusory, the time occupied in getting to and from 
work in te deeper shafts having considerably 
lengthened the duration of the working day. 
Moreover, the syndicate refuse to treat with 
the men’s representatives, some of whose champions 
are now contending for the legal incorporation of 
industrial organisations. Public opinion, which has 
long been alarmed at the monopolistic character of the 
German coal industry, inclines in favour of the miners, 
and there is a growing demand for State intervention 
in the dispute. Sa 

On Friday last week a conference of delegates 
from British labour organisations and other bodies 
to consider the question of the State maintenance of 
children was held at the Guildhall. Sir John Gorst, in the 
course of an address, argued that it had been established 
in a court of law that children had a right to State 
maintenance which could not be invalidated by the mis- 
conduct ofthe parent. But ‘‘a lingering faith in mothers 
and a growing distrust of public administration ’ in:lined 
him to the view that well-nourished children had better 
be left to the care of their parents. The majority of 
the delegates, however, were in favour of mcre 
drastic measures, and on the proposition of Mr. Thorne, 
they passed a resolution calling upon the Govern- 
ment to introduce such legislative measures 
as would enable the local authorities to provide meals 
for children attending the common schools. The 
resolution contained a preamble to the effect that this 
was to be regarded as a step to State maintenance of 
children ‘‘as a necessary corollary of universal com- 
pulsory insurance.” Dr. Macnamara’s amendment in 
favour of the providing of food only for the unfit 
and recovering the cost from the parents, only 
commanded 13 votes. Dr. Macnamara advocated 
the system in force in Paris and estimated the 
cost in London at not more than /d. in the pound. 
The same subject was discussed at a special meeting 
of the Labour Representation Committee Conference 
in Liverpool on Thursday. The conference declined to 
endorse Mr#W. Thorne’s preamble in favour of universal 
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State maintenance and limited itself to a resolution in 
favour of the provision of meals for school-children by 
local authorities at public expense. 

Tue London County Council has issued a memo- 
randum to the London members of Parliament to 
assist in introducing a bill in the coming Session of 
Parliament for the rating of site values. The ques- 
tion, they say, ‘‘was first considered by the Council 
soon after its constitution in 1889, and the Council has 
since seen no reason to alter the opinion which it then 
formed that the owners of sites should be rated for the 
purpose of the local government of London.” In 
1892 the Council resolved that the taxation 
of ground values in London would be the most 
equitable method of securing relief to the occupying 
ratepayers. In 1901 they promoted a bill for the pur- 
pose, and in the same year appeared the important 
minority report of the Royal Commission. In 1902 the 
Council passed another resolution reaffirming its 
opinion ; and in October, 1904, it joined in an impor- 
tant gathering of the representatives of municipal and 
other rating authorities in passing a series of very im- 
portant resolutions, which proclaimed the urgent neces- 
sity of fa Site Rate (1) as a measure of justice to 
existing ratepayers, (2) as a means of promoting the 
better housing of the people, and (3) as a means of 
reducing the burden of municipal improvements. 





THE Cobden Club is to be congratulated on the 
great success of its series of Free Trade lectures, and 
particularly on the address which Mr. John Burns gave 
last Monday night in Essex Hall on Labour and Free 
Trade. His speech was full of good points, of which 
we will quote three: (1) Protection, like the measles, is 
a juvenile disease; so we must not be too anxious 
about the colonial tariffs. (2) In the United States 
there are a thousand millionaires and two million 
tramps. (3) We need not look to the ends of the earth 
for new markets so long as we have at home children 
without boots and half-clothed men and women. No 
part of the speech aroused more enthusiasm than Mr. 
Burns’s attack upon Imperialism andconscription, which 
he described as twin brothers of Protection, and this 
aspect of the argument was driven home by Mr. Isaac 
Mitchell, who presided, in a short, and telling, speech. 

THE Report of the Royal Commission on our coal 
supplies was issued on Wednesday and should effec- 
tually allay the panic in which anthracite alarmists have 
luxuriated since Jevons. The Commissioners ‘ esti- 
mate the available quantity of coal in the proved coal- 
fields of the United Kingdom -to be 100,914,668,167 
tons.” The accurate mind will be pleased by 
the scientific precision which can calculate down 
to the odd ton. The present annual output (in 
round figures) is about 230 millions and _ there 
are many reasons for thinking that it is not very 
likely to increase so far as the froved supply is con- 
cerned. Little Britons will, therefore, be abie to rub 
along in their smoky paradise for about 435 years— 
a span that will satisfy the ordinary man, though it is 
but a moment to the geologist. We may, however, now 
discover without the help of Zadkiel the awful hour, 
day and month, on which the proved supplies will 
vanish. But by then another 40,000 million tons of 
probable supplies from uzproved coal fields will have 
come to our aid. 





Noruinc of a particularly startling nature occurred 
at the Royal Academy elections held last Wednesday 
night. Mr. David Murray was made an Academician ; 
the vacant associateships were filled respectively by 
Messrs. David Farquharson (painter) and Reginald 
Blomfield (architect). Mr. Murray has exhibited his 
landscapes in the Academy since 1875, and has been 
an associate since 1891 ; his promotion to full rank was 


quite expected. Neither can one feel surprised, after 
the attention paid to Mr. Farquharson’s ‘ Full 
Moon and Spring Tide”—which occupied the 
Presidential site in the Third Room last sum- 
mer—that Burlington House has at last re- 
cognised this painter’s many years of successful 
endeavour and accorded him the well-deserved compli- 
ment of admission. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, the archi- 
tect, is comparatively young for the honour, but 
his work at Brocklesby Park and at Haileybury, exhibits 
the happy combination of fertile ability and sound 
principle. ere 

Mr. SWINBURNE is not altogether given over to 
reaction. The events in St. Petersburg have revived 
his old fierce passion against tyranny, and the Pall 
Mall Gasette of Wednesday contained a sonnet by him 
on the ‘* Tsar Louis XVI.” which proves once again, 
if further proof were necessary, that the right inspires 
him better than the wrong. Mr. Swinburne has 
written of all the last three Tsars in turn with a 
ferocity that ‘‘embitters the sweet mouth of song,” 
but the bitterness in this case at least is surely justified 
and it is expressed in many splendid phrases : 

“Fly, coward, and cower, while time is thine to fly; 

Cherish awhile thy terror-shortened breath.” 

It is strange, however, that Mr. Swinburne’s passion 
for Liberty should be so local. France, Russia, Italy 
have all been cheered in the fight for freedom by his 
magnificent music, but in the case of the Boers that 
music changed to harsh taunts and revilings. It is 
clear that, for all his genius, Mr. Swinburne can only 
recognise tyranny in its crudest forms. He is blind to 
the nature of that spirit, now happily dying among us, 
which, if it had grown to maturity, might have turned 
the oldest of the free peoples into atyrant. But time 
will be kinder to his lapses than they deserve. What 
he has sung for freedom is assured of immortality ; 
what he has screamed against it is already forgotten. 





Tue sudden death of Mr. G. H. Boughton, R.A., 
came as ashock to his friends, even though it was 
known that he had suffered for some time from the 
heart trouble to which he succumbed. Although gene- 
rally supposed to be an American, he was a native of 
Norfolk ; but at an early age he was taken to the United 
States, and it was there that he received his training 
and enjoyed his firstsuccesses. He returned to England, 
was made an A.R.A. in 1879, and an R.A. in 1896. 
Wide and tolerant in his sympathies and his 
friendships, Mr. Boughton was one of the most 
popular of Academicians, and his art had a certain 
distinction of style which mitigated the sentimentality. 
He will be best remembered, perhaps, for the charming 
studies in pastel which adorned many a London exhibi- 
tion up to the time of his death. We have also to record 
the death of Mr. Robert Brough, which took place on 
Saturday last, from injuries received in the recent Mid- 
land Railway collision. Mr. Brough had only entered his 
thirty-third year, but he was an Associate of the Scottish 
Academy, a member of the “International,” of the 
Society of Portrait Painters, and had already reached 
a position among modern portrait painters that many 
older men might have envied. His was a very facile 
technique which, having passed out of the merely showy 
stage, was rapidly maturing into something more 
searching and thorough. A follower of Raeburn—in 
the best sense—he was certainly one of the brightest 
lights on the artistic horizon. 

Tue address of the Co-operative Small Holdings 
Society, to which we called attention last week, is 
10, Adelphi-terrace, Strand. 





WE shall publish next week an article by Mr. 
Hastings Rashdall in reply to Mr. Llewelyn Davies's 
criticism of the Zzberal Churchman. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SUNDAY. 
HEN Turgenev wrote Virgin Soil he created a 
character that scarcely existed in Russian life, 
Solomin, the revolutionary working man. It was his 
last novel, and the Government retaliated on it by for- 
bidding him a public funeral, ‘‘ his link,” as someone has 
said, ‘‘ with most of Russia’s great writers: they were 
exiled in life, Turgenev was exiled after death.” 
The drilled silence in which his body was carried 
to the grave has now been broken, and broken 
by the sudden tramp of the men whose prototype 
was the least lifelike of all Turgenev’s characters, 
just because when Jirgin Soil was written it 
was none but writers and students and artists that 
lived in that desperate atmosphere of enlightened and 
heroic discontent. The disillusioned crowds that 
filled the streets of St. Petersburg last Sunday are 
new forces in Russian life. They are not writers and 
students and artists, the heroes of the lost battles of 
Russian freedom, but the men and women who 
watched those battles with an apathy that filled 
Turgenev with despair. 

It is this great fact that gives a permanent 
importance to the convulsions of the last few 
days in the Russian capital. The spirit of 
revolution is no longer the property of a few. 
It is no longer a secret brotherhood of ardent 
natures, sharing a common heroism, doomed to 
a common fate, drawing from their splendid martyr 
zeal the resolution that survived the persecutions of 
Governments and, what was worse, the slights and 
coldness of an inaccessible and frozen peasantry. As 
long as the revolutionary movement was this and 
nothing more it claimed respect by its sacrifices, but 
its importance was inconsiderable. It was impossible 
not to admire the men who led it or suffered 
for it. They were the prophets of a culture to 
which governing Russia did nothing but violence. 
Europe had given to them almost more than to any 
other nation, for the time, her genius for literature, and 
they saw their country, the mother of Tolstoy and 
Turgenev, in the bondage of all that was Asiatic in her 
history and race. The wrongs they saw and endured 
were real and brutal,and their courage shirked no duty 
or danger in a society where outlawed rights vindicated 
themselves by outlaw methods—the signs of a cause 
sublime but desperate. Very different is the movement 
of to-day. It is not the energy of some famished 
and isolated enthusiasm that has improvised this 
dramatic crisis. Its actors are not visionaries and 
prophets. It is the working men, whom the Revo- 
lutionaries tried so hard and so vainly to take into 
partnership, that have suddenly assumed a peremptory 
place in the movement for domestic reform, and 
the innocent blood with which the bureaucracy 
splashed St. Petersburg last Sunday was the first 
blood shed in its encounter with this new and most 
formidable power. 

This new power is the creation of the last ten 
years. The traveller who tries to know Russia has 
been struck particularly by one great change, the 
development of the reading of newspapers. It is now 
a common thing for the peasants and the proletariat 
of the town to read newspapers ; ten years ago it was 
unknown. Newspapers are read because the zemstvos 
have thrown themselves with real enthusiasm 
and success into the work of popular educa- 


tion. A new life has been stirred in the minds 
that the old propaganda fovnd passive and un- 
friendly, and for some years a Socialist agitation has 
been making steady and consistent progress. This 
change of temper and feeling has made a great impres- 
sion on the Moderates and the Liberal nobility, whose 
zeal for better administration and juster laws has been 
reinforced by a genuine concern for their own safety. 
We pointed out two weeks ago that the Liberal nobles, 
represented, for example, by the men whose deliberations 
at Tver wereso graphically reproduced by the Manchester 
Guardian correspondent, have good enough justification 
in the history of the last twenty years for their reluctance 
to trust the bureaucracy to introduce reforms that 
modify its own powers. The ground that has been 
gained has been lost too summarily for men who have 
watched the fortunes of the contest to put their faith in 
any Tsar’s pious intentions. But they have another 
reason for their anxiety. The Liberal nobles know that 
if reform is withheld and the peasants continue to 
develop their new interest in politics, it is they who 
will find their roofs burning over their heads. The 
bureaucracy, in fighting the Liberal nobles, is fight- 
ing, as the nobles think, against the only policy 
which can guarantee their own safety and their 
own possessions. The bureaucracy is afraid of the 
nobles and the zemstvos, and therefore grudges them 
scope and independence ; the nobles and the zemstvos 
are afraid of the awakening peasantry and are there- 
fore determined to secure the power and the right to 
destroy abuses. This circumstance alone would be 
enough to give reality and passion to the struggle for 
supremacy that is going on between the zemstvos and 
the bureaucracy. For the zemstvos there is far too 
much at stake to allow of their accepting their first 
defeat as final. 

These, then, are the new elements of the situation. 
The zemstvos are at war with the bureaucracy because 
they dislike the drastic and centralised régime, resent 
the loss of their powers, and dread the effect of pro- 
tracted misgovernment and waste on the minds of the 
peasants. The workmen are in revolt because they 
have been enlightened by the educational movement 
that has been going on all over Russia, and they are 
determined to secure some remedies for their griev- 
ances and some improvement in their condition. 
The war has aggravated the discontent of both 
these elements. The workmen feel its burden, and 
the drafting off of the reservists is intensely unpopular, 
while it was a discussion of the measures to be taken 
for maintaining the wives and families of the soldiers 
that provoked the first conflict between the zemstvos 
and the bureaucracy. The Government, face to face 
with these discontents, snubbed the zemstvos, and 
scattered the working men. It is now master of the situa- 
tion. The Tsar evidenily thinks he had better begin by 
doing exactly the opposite of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoi- 
nette. They followed the mob from Versailles to Paris. 
Nicholas II. has preferred to flee from it. The Grand 
Duke Vladimir, a more energetic Comte de Provence, is 
directing a general system of repression. The work- 
men have been shot down and the literary men sent to 
prison. Government is reduced to martial law, tem- 
pered only by vague promises of insurance for work- 
men and a shorter legal working day. But if our 
analysis of the situation is correct, this cannot be 
the final extinction of the popular hopes. If the work- 
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ing men’s demonstrations spring from discontents that 
penetrate the peasants and artisans, those discontents 
must invade the army, and the bureaucracy will have 
to defend itself by Tartars as the French monarchy 
defended itself by Swiss soldiers. This is the opinion 
of the editor of the Movoye Vremya, who has revised 
his first impression of the gravity of the Liberal move- 
ment, and warns the Government that the army will 
make common cause with the forces of revolt. The co- 
operation shown in the arfe/s and the village mzrs 
should be good material for the making of a revolu- 
tionary movement that might paralyse the machinery 
of Russian life. Decision, martial law, the strategic 
mastery of the capital and the big towns, the hands 
of a Trepoff, the heart ofa Vladimir, the conscience of 
a Pobiedonostzeff—these weapons may quell unarmed 
riots; they can hardly silence the murmur of revo- 
lution that is beginning to rumble over Russia. And 
if that murmur breaks into a storm, the Solomins of 
to-morrow will have avenged Turgenev’s unhonoured 
funeral by a ritual more grateful than that with which 
the prophets of the great Revolution were carried to 
their second burial in the Panthéon. 





MR. BRYCE ON A LIBERAL PROGRAMME. 
R. BRYCE made on Monday what is in some 
N respects the most important of the speeches 
of the recess. When Parliament meets it will be 
asked to consider an insincere project for dealing with 
a question of which it may justly be said that the Tory 
Party does not exist in order to solve it, but it exists 
in order to check the dissolution of the Tory Party. 
But the Aliens Bill, whatever its electioneering value 
to the high-principled party whose most notorious re- 
cruit largesses coals among his constituents by cable- 
gram from Yokohama, is not the first preoccupation in 
the public mind. The questions that are agitating other 
people than the election agents of Mile End and 
Stepney are concerned with the social problems that 
have been amassed by ten demoralised years of Tory 
government and Tory extravagance, problems of which 
unemployment is a species of sensational advertise- 
ment. And the chief curiosity about these questions 
has to do not with the intentions of the Government 
but with the intentions of the Opposition. Itis true that 
a vague excitement arises every now and again about the 
intentions even of the Government. Lord Teynham, for 
example, has explained in the Zzmes that he must not be 
dismissed as a mere idle and mischievous scaremonger 
for hinting at a rumour that the Government’s indul- 
gence to the mineowners might not be inexhaustible, 
His composure is now restored, and we doubt whether 
it will be seriously disturbed by the news that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, his memory pricked by a 
very pertinent letter from Mr. Frederick Mackarness, 
is to clamour for official figures about the two Chinese 
women on the Rand when Parliament meets. 

Those expectant reformers who are hoping that 
the stagnant years are over will turn with relief and 
Satisfaction to Mr. Bryce’s admirable speech on the 
intentions of the Opposition. Mr. Bryce was not laying 
down a programme, and we are not piecing together 
everything that he said on every subject. We are 
glad, though not of course surprised, to see that so 
consistent and provident a Liberal statesman did not 
omit Ireland. What we wish particularly to emphasise 
is his repudiation of the theory that Liberalism in 


action will be content with reducing expenditure and 
defending Free Trade—his insistence, in fact, upon a 
Social Policy. Mr. Bryce’s acute and sympathetic 
mind is just what is needed for those problems of which 
the party whose long reign is drawing to its close has 
never dared, if it has wished, to attack the causes. No 
party that is dependent on powerful interests at home 
or in South Africa can go deeper than the symptoms 
of the diseases it treats. Fortunately the next Govern- 
ment will be free from those influences, and if it acts 
on Mr. Bryce’s wise suggestions it will use that free- 
dom for the sovereign good of the country. 

Mr. Bryce pointed out that the next Government 
must reduce military and naval expenditure. On that 
proposition everyone is agreed. Imperfectly prepared, 
wasteful in its methods, unsatisfactory in its results, 
one of the most costly machines ever devised—this 
was Mr. Arnold-Forster’s description of the army 
before he had added to the confusion in which 
Mr. Brodrick had enveloped it. But this reduc- 
tion of expenditure will be in part a diversion of 
expenditure. Unemployment is a symptom of a 
social condition which is largely the effect of under- 
consumption ; under-consumption that is due partly to 
ill-arranged taxation, partly to the impoverishment of 
the resources and the population of the country. The 
general question of the unemployed is discussed, in all 
its relations, in an admirable little book just published 
by Mr. Percy Alden,* whose work and experience, as 
Sir John Gorst points out in a preface, enable 
him to write with authority on the subject. Mr. 


Alden’s book is too condensed for us to attempt to 
analyse its contents. But we will take two points 


from it on which a Government might act immediately, 
and they are both of them points on which Mr. Bryce 
gave his party a wise lead on Monday. One is the 
readjustment of taxation with a view to the greater 
distribution of wealth, ze., the power to consume. 
Mr. Bryce spoke hopefully of a graduated income-tax, 
which is one way of contributing to this end. Another 
is the taxation of unearned increment, a third, on a 
smaller scale, the graduation of the inhabited house 
duty. All these are methods of arresting what Mr. 
Hobson in his important volume, Zhe Social Problem, 
lately published by Mr. Nisbet in a cheap edition, 
described as the tendency toremove the power toconsume 
from those who have the desire to consume to those 
who have not. Another point is the development of 
the country. Rural depopulation, as Mr. Alden justly 
says, goes on side by side with the increase of casual 
labour. Mr. Bryce spoke particularly of the develop- 
ment of forests and canals as objects of a wise public 
policy. We have dealt so fully with these instances 
in our series that we will not discuss them at length, 
but it is worth while to point to the strong arguments 
that Mr. Alden gives in favour of devoting public energy 
to these neglected resources and opportunities. Mr, 
Alden points out, for example, that in Scotland five 
times the amount of uncultivated waste lands might 
be laid down in forests. 

Mr. Balfour tried once more on Thursday to explain 
his position. He thinks our hands are tied because we are 
cut off from raising revenue by retaliatory tariffs. Thatis 
an excellent comment on the two policies. Mr. Balfour 
and his friends want to make the taxation of food rather 





* THe UNEMPLOYED: NATIONAL QUESTION, By Percy Alden, 
(P. S. King.) 1s. 6d. 
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than of land the means of raising revenue, and they want 
to use that revenue for Imperialist enterprises abroad 
and not for development at home. The speeches of 
Mr. Bryce and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman this 
week are the best augury for the new régime when we 
shall resume a civilised policy abroad and civilising 
reforms at home. How the nation regards the two 
policies is shown again by the remarkable election in 
North Dorset where a Tory majority of 540 has been 
changed into a Liberal majority of gog. 


TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
XIV. 
The first thirteen Articles of this series appeared on October 22, 29, 
November 5, 12, 19, 26, December 3, 10, 17, 24, January 7, 14, 
and 21,and were concerned with Small Holdings, Farmers’ Tenure, 
the Cottage Famine, the Development and Uses of the Country, 
The Land Question in Towns, The Rating of Land in Towns, 
The Problem of the Unemployed, The “ Unemployable,” Town 
Development, Housing, and The Poor Law. 
THe Acep Poor. 

F the agitation for old age pensions has slept 
since the outbreak of the war, the problem 

of old age poverty remains as insistent as before. 
There is no reason to suppose that the numbers of the 
aged who find themselves without means of support 
are diminishing, or that the proportions of those who 
come upon the rates show any falling off from the 
figures with which Mr. Booth has familiarised us— 
namely, one in three of the whole population, and 
two in three “of the 40 per cent. whose work is 
never very highly remunerated.” Certainly the eco- 
nomic causes of old age poverty are not less active 
than they were. There is always the modern system 
of high pressure and extreme specialisation, which 
spells short service for the industrial worker; and 
there is the loss of the employers’ sense of obligation, 
become a matter of course under the joint stock 
system. What is there in the way of compensation 





to set against this trend of industry, with its remorse- 
less weeding out of the less efficient ? The advocates 
of /aisser faire still point to thrift as all sufficient, thrift 
in the shape of personal savings or mutual insurance; 
or, failing that, dependence on the earnings of the next 
generation, and in the last resort the workhouse. And 
yet, of the definite contributions made to our knowledge 
of the subject by the inquiries of 1896-8, none is more 
conclusive than the ineffectualness of such a remedy. 
Even the Friendly Societies which hold the field for 
thrift, and on whose behalf we have been warned again 
and again to have nothing to do with anything so 
insiduously unmanning as pensions, have been shown 
to be not merely incapable of providing for old age, 
but threatened with insolvency owing to the burden of 
their aged members and their valiant efforts to provide 
them with disguised pensions in the form of reduced 
sick benefit. This is an aspect of the question which 
has been too much overlooked, though it is a piece 
of evidence of the first importance as to the practica- 
bility of voluntary provision.* Or take the case of the 
deferred annuity, the basis of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, 
under which half the contributions were to be paid by the 
State and half by the workmen—a plan so simple that 
*In 1898 three societies showed deficiencies of £2,788,157, 
41,333,343, and £516,176. In the first case 75 per cent. of the 
deficiency was attributed to the excessive claims of the aged 
members. In 1892 the Manchester Unity had 23,948 members 
of sixty-five and upwards, of whom nearly 15,000 were drawing 
benefit to the amount of £106,000 a year; the proportion of old 


members has increased rapidly of late years, and there will be 
more than 50,000 when the normal proportion is reached. 


anyone could understand it. The plaything invented by 
economic pedants and electioneering experts was no 
sooner submitted to a little business scrutiny than its 
patrons and inventors forsook it and fled ; and to-day no 
one is found to say a word for a method of thrift which at 
the end of forty years will endow with a weekly two- 
and-sixpence the man whose contributions, maintained 
through all the changes and chances of sickness and 
unemployment for upwards of 2,000 weeks, succeed 
in accumulating another half-crown— always provided 
he happens to live so long, for, thrift or no thrift, half 
the pilgrims are doomed to fall by the way. For the 
rest, a study of the family budgets collected by Mr. 
Charles Booth and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree fails to dis- 
close any pickings or skinnings out of which individual 
economy could produce the large capital sum required. 
It would puzzle the straitest advocate of self-help to 
tell us what particular items of diet and clothing the 
underfed and insufficiently clad should forego. And 
there is the same dilemma to be faced when it 
becomes a question of providing for the parents who 
are past work. Numbers of working families do 
support the old people by dint of great strain, and it is 
marvellous how they manage it. But let us think twice 
before laying it down that the workman with 25s. or 
even 30s. a week is a monster if he does not maintain 
his aged father and mother, as well as his wife and 
children, and a fitting subject for the workhouse if he 
fails at the same time to put by enough for his wife’s 
and his own old age. 

Clearly, then, even England, the thriftiest of all 
countries, cannot expect its old workers to support 
themselves by voluntary effort. For the mass of 
them the thing is frankly impossible, and the outlook 
grows darker. For vast numbers of the urban workmen, 
old age, in the sense that no man will hire them, begins 
at any age between forty-five and fifty, and the struggle 
is being prolonged at the other end by those excellent 
agencies, sanitary and other, which tend “ officiously 
to keep alive.” Nor, as Mr. Booth has pointed out, 
have we yet felt the burden of the great increase of 
population in the middle of the last century. The 
old men born in the roaring sixties and seventies will 
soon be upon us. Already we are preparing tor 
them, at a prodigious cost, great new workhouses 
equipped with the latest barrack comforts in the 
shape of steam warming apparatus and electric 
light. If the opponents of out-relief get their way, 
another ten years may very well bring us within sight 
of an annual expenditure on penal poor relief almost as 
large as the sum required for a universal system of 
pensions. The cost of poor relief for the United 
Kingdom amounts to about fifteen millions a year 
already, and notwithstanding thedecrease of pauperism 
itis steadily increasing. 

Dismissing the workhouse solution, with its obso- 
lete machinery, and its deterrents, which, as Dr. Hunter 
said, do not deter, and along with it the system of 
out-relief, which puts a positive premium on destitution, 
we are left face to face with the question of State 
pensions. To that conclusion, sooner or later, the 
community must come. For the moment, indeed, the 
financial situation makes progress exceedingly difficult. 
In the course of ten years a sum equal to twice the 
annual cost of old age pensions has been added to the 
outgoings on armaments alone; and until this mad 
expenditure has been cut down and the taxation of the 
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country radically re-adjusted, no adequate scheme can 
be carried out.. But it should be among the first duties 
of a Liberal Administration to keep in view the pro- 
duction of a pensions Budget as soon as financial order 
has been obtained. 

And here we are at once met by the question 
whether, as some reformers hold, it would be essential 
to wait for a universal scheme at a cost of, say, twenty- 
six millions a year. Mr. Booth, at any rate, has 
answered this in the negative. Speaking at a Con- 
servative Club in November, 1898, he pointed out that 
four or five millions would do a good deal, and ten 
millions would do more. He even welcomed as a step 
to something better a proposal for pensioning members 
of friendly societies, and finally he suggested that his 
own scheme might be clipped and trimmed ‘‘ by 
devising a means to make it inconvenient for the rich 
to apply, and by administering the pensions of criminals 
and paupers in a different way, so that the independent 
use of the money should be denied them.” Pen- 
sioners, who through drunkenness or other mis 
behaviour became a charge on or a nuisance to the 
community, would call for separate treatment. Ina 
little book published the following year we find him 
advocating a scheme under which the pensioner would 
receive 7s. a week at seventy, which he could commute 
on cause shown for 4s. at sixty-five or 2s. 6d. at sixty, 
the cost being about 420,000,000. Against this Mr. 
Booth sets off £3,000,0co for pensions unclaimed, the 
test being willingness to apply weekly in person, while 
the savings effected in poor relief are estimated at 
about a third of the whole, or, say, £5,000,0o00—both, 
let us grant, rough-and-ready estimates. As the latter 
would be pure gain to the ratepayers, a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who contemplated proceeding on these lines 
might very fairly claim that 43,000,000 should be met 
from the rates, as against 49,000,000 provided by the 
State. And it may be noted that under any system of pen- 
sions the prospective saving to the ratepayers under the 
head of new workhouses is bound to be enormous. There 
are other schemes from which the Government could 
make their choice, but whatever precise scheme be 
adopted, the important thing is to make a beginning. 
Even a small pension given at an advanced age would 
make, as it were, a basis upon which private thrift, 
friendly help, and mutual insurance could build. 

To turn back now to a general review of the re- 
constructed machinery of State assistance: (1) The 
poor law child would be cared for in cottage homes 
and taught in the ordinary schools ; (2) the poor law 
sick wards and infirmaries would be freed from the 
pauper connection and ultimately co-ordinated with the 
hospitals ; (3) the epileptics and imbeciles, who are at 
present ordinarily herded with the other workhouse 
inmates, would be treated in special institutions ; (4) 
“ins and outs” and able-bodied paupers would be 
provided with work on farm colonies, and vagrants 
assisted to find work on the German plan of rest house 
and labour bureau combined. There remain the classes 

of temporarily unemployed and of the ‘‘unemployatle,” 
whose case has been dealt with in previous articles, and 
who, subject to the directions of the national authority, 
would come under the supervision of the local executive 
body, whether on farm colonies or other works of public 
improvement. In both of these classes there would 
doubtless be large numbers of men too old for the 
ordinary employer and too young to claim a pension, 


but still capable of doing work at once remunerative to 
the community and beneficial to themselves.* 

It is suggested that the authorities to be charged 
with these duties should be the municipality 
and the county council, with power to de- 
volve local management upon __ representatives 
of friendly societies, trade unions, and kindred 
agencies, and, in the case of the counties, of the 
smaller local bodies. Such a change would have two 
chief merits. It would simplify and tend to equalise 
the burden of rates and it would possess the immense 
advantage of giving a fresh start without the hamper- 
ing and hidebound traditions of the Poor Law under 
which the guardians—who, though elected representa- 
tives, have never been free agents—have been com- 
pelled to work. The not unnatural objection that such 
a step would be a movement away from local self- 
government is in reality the reverse of the truth. 

This outline of reforms would be incomplete if it 
took no account of the indirect boons accompanying an 
endowment of the aged : the salvation of the friendly 
societies, which, liberated from their terrible position, 
would be free to deal more generously with the claims 
of the sick and disabled; the substitution of hope for 
despair as an incentive to personal and social thrift ; 
the burden lifted from: countless homes where the 
care of the aged depresses the wage-earner’s standard 
of subsistence and robs him of his power of supplying 
the wants of his family; and, not less important perhaps 
than the dissipation of this haunting fear and the relief 
of so much cruel misery, the lifting of a heavy and dis- 
honouring load from the conscience of the nation. 





A MONUMENT TO JOAN OF ARC. 


“OME time ago it was suggested that a monument 
S should be erected in this country to the memory 
of Joan of Arc, but nothing more has been heard of it. 
It is a pity that the project should fail. A great 
injustice was done, and there is no reason why a nation 
should not act as any honourable man would act and 
confess its sins. It would be good if amongst the 
innumerable inscriptions in public places to our own 
self-glorification there should be one or two here and 
there contritely acknowledging our crimes. We 
were Joan’s murderers, for the French court 
before which she appeared was created and 
controlled by the English faction, and the murder 
was specially atrocious. It is horrible that in a court 
of bishop and forty-two assessors there was not one 
who could recognise the divinity in their prisoner's 
face; but inability to discern divinity, even when it 
flashes, has always been common, and is common 
now. The peculiar atrocity in Joan’s case was that 
her judges lied infamously and put on record against 
her a recantation which she never made. On these 
points, however, it is unnecessary to enlarge after 
the labours of {Quicherat, Douglas Murray, O’Hagan, 





* We have no space to deal with out-relief, which, though 
largely cut down by the pensioning of the old, would still have 
to be given in cases of emergency and where widows and 
deserted wives were left without means, 

+ Procks pE CONDAMNATION ET DE REHABILITATION DE 
JEANNE D’ARc. Par Jules Quicherat. (Paris: Société de 
Histoire de France. ‘5 t. 1841-49.) JEANNE b’ARC, Maid of 
Orleans, Deliverer of Rouen. Story of her life, her achievements 
and her death, as attested on oath and set forth in the original 
documents. Edited by I’. Douglas Murray. 1902. (Heinemann). 
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and Wyndham. There are other reasons for homage 
to me, at least, which are of irresistible weight. Par- 
ticular pains were taken by the court to force her 
to admit a doubt as to the authority of the voices. If she 
could be induced by any means, torture amongst others, 
to confess that they might be from the devil, the 
English need not be ashamed of their defeats, and the 
cause of Charles VII. was successful by the aid of 
hell ; not only so; to her ecclesiastical prosecutors 
the notion that a word could be spoken to the soul 
save through the Church was abominable; doubly 
abominable was it that a word should be spoken 
to a woman, and a woman unlettered. ‘‘ This people 
that knoweth not the law is cursed.” ‘‘She hath 
consulted,” says one of the articles of her indictment, 
‘* neither Bishop, Priest, nor Prelate, nor any ecclesias- 
tical person whatsoever, to know whether she ought 
to have faith in such spirits.” She had no counsel, the 
trial lasted for four months ; for four months this girl, 
not yet twenty, not mad but singularly sane, although 
delicately sensitive, stood alone, inflexible in her re- 
fusal to deny that her inspiration was divine. She 
declared herself Catholic, and then, of course, she 
was asked why she did not defer to the judgment 
of the Church. Her answer was that she would defer 
to it provided it did not command anything impossible, 
and that it was not possible that her visions and reve- 
lations should not be from God: ‘This I will not 
declare for anything in the world.” Another answer 
was ‘‘ There are books of the Lord besides what you 
have.” She was told that she stood before the repre- 
sentatives of the Church Militant, which could not err, 
being ruled by the Holy Spirit. ‘‘ 1 came,” she replied, 
‘*to the King of France from God, from the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, from all the Saints of Paradise, and the 
Church Victorious above, and by thzir command. To 
this Church I submit all my good deeds, all that I have 
done or will do.” This is perhaps the noblest form of the 
reply which in all ages has been given by witnesses for the 
truth. She repeated it in prison to her judges after they 
had sought for more than three months to entrap and 
to terrify her : “* That which God hath made me do, hath 
commanded or shall command, I will not fail to do for 
any man alive. It would be impossible for me to 
revoke it. And in case the Church should wish me to 
do anything contrary to the command which has been 
given me of God, I will not consent to it, whatever it may 
be.”’ ‘‘ How do you know,” the Bishop of Beauvais might 
have asked, and in fact did ask, ‘‘ that the command is 
from Heaven?” There is no logical test of the authen- 
ticity of such a message, none whatever but its own 
credentials, and yet if we dispute it, and, like the 
Pharisees and Cauchon, attribute it to Beelzebub, we 
are guilty of that blasphemy against the Spirit which 
shall not be forgiven 

Witnesses who were examined by the judges after 
the execution swore that Joan acknowledged she had 
been deluded, but no reliance can be placed on these 
depositions. It was a matter of life and death to Cauchon 
and the English that she should be condemned out of 
her own mouth. Ladvenu, her confessor, who tells 
the Bishop that she knew she had been betrayed by 





Joan or Arc. By John O’Hagan, late Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, Ireland. 1893. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co.) THE MArp oF ORLEANS: Her Life and Mis- 
sion. From original documents. By the Rev. Francis M. Wynd- 
ham, M.A., Ex Congr. Oblat. S, Caroli, &c., &c. (St. Anselm’s 
Society, 1894.) 


the voices, testifies, at the inquiry five-and-twenty 
years later into the legality and justice of the sentence 
that ‘‘up to the end of her life she maintained and 
asserted that her voices came from God, and 
that what she had done had been by God's 
command. She did not believe that her voices 
had deceived her; the revelations which she had 
received had come from God.” But if she hesitated, 
and if the recantation were not a demonstrable 
falsehood, how much has been proved? Nothing more 
than that entangling cross-examination, imprisonment, 
utterloneliness, and brutality can break down a woman. 
On that afternoon when the cry went forth ‘* Zi, Eli, 
lama sabachthant,” there were at the foot of the cross 
those who loved Him, but Joan was solitary. It is the 
boast of the English nation that it will not prostrate 
itselt before Church or Pope, that it takes 
its stand upon Luther’s Her stehe tch; ich kann nicht 
anders. Gott hilfe mir. Amen. It is _ peculiarly 
fitting, therefore, that it should honour the heroine 
who nearly two hundred years earlier, abandoned by 
those whom she came to save, anticipated Luther’s 
defiance. 

The God of Battles is usually claimed as an ally 
by the conquerors in the most iniquitous wars, but he 
certainly and literally interfered on behalf of Joan. 
Her victory is therefore ours, and we might justly com- 
memorate it by an inscription—say by Mr. Swinburne 
—in Westminster Abbey. The Dean and Chapter 
could perhaps be persuaded to admit a verse or two 


from him on such a theme. 
W. Hace WHuiITE. 





A RUSSIAN GIRL. 


WAS sitting on a log, on the edge of a clearing, near 
one of those little birch pavilions so common on 
Kussian estates. The sun was high in the heavens, but 
rain had lately fallen, and the August heat was tempered 
by a light breeze, which gently rustled the leaves of the 
aspens standing sentinel-wise around. ‘Tiny yellow butter- 
flies chased one another in and out between their slender 
stems, and, beyond, over their shimmering tops, great 
white clouds rose like mountains. The throb of summer, 
the continuous whispering of the leaves, the balmy air, 
seclusion, reverie—ah, that one might sit thus and dream 
for ever ! 

“T’ve had such a hunt for you. 
village ; do come.” 

Vera Pavlovna, Parisian clad from head to toe, sud- 
denly appeared between two birch trees ; under her slender 
arm she held a large bundle. I sprang up. 

“Which village ?” 

“Ours. One meets those cinematograph people, 
who've taken the next place, poking about in the others— 
nothing but nouveaux riches in the neighbourhood now- 
adays !” 

A little track in the grass, used by the house servants, 
led us on to the road, which, muddy and scored with deep 
ruts, ran alongside the Manor Park palings. Primitive 
carts bumped and rattled past us going to the harvest field, 
the peasant boys shaking the reins and yelling at the thin 
ponies. From afar off was borne the harsh song of the 
harvesters softened by the distance, and in the pale oat 
fields on the crest of the hill a line of bending workers 
ran like a twisted orange and red thread. 

Ten minutes’ walk brought us to the rowan trees in 
berry beside the pond, and the black and white striped 
Government post with the number of inhabitants inscribed 
upon it which marked the beginning of the straggling street 
of N— , two score grey weather-worn log isbas with 
overhanging eaves dotted along a highway of black, 


I’m going to the 
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trampled mud. We picked our way gingerly from step- 
ping-stone to stepping-stone, seeing nobody. 

“The grown-ups are all harvesting: so much the 
better!” said Vera. “Can you see what's written up on 
this isba ?” 

“ Arion Arhipoff and the drawing of an axe.” 

“That's right. We’ll go in here.” 

“Why an axe?” 

“ To show that he’s obliged to take one to the spot if 
a fire breaks out.” 

We bent our heads under a low doorway, crossed a 
reeking stable, ascended a rickety ladder, and tapped at 
a door, then entered. Nothing in the outer room but a 
washing-tub and some potatoes! In the inner one, suffo- 
catingly hot, two little children knelt upon a bench, their 
pale faces pressed to the single pane of a window. 

“Well, chicks, I’ve brought you some frocks. Mother 
out, I suppose? Come here.” 

They shyly approached. Vera caught hold of a bit 
of string encircling the girl’s soft neck and fished up a bone 
dise with figures on it. 

“ Does your step-mother treat you kindly?” 

A wriggle—no answer. 

“ Oh, well, the Foundling visitor is supposed to see to 
all that,” said Vera to me, proceeding to try on the frocks. 
Some pedlars had come up to the Manor House a fort- 
night ago, and since then we had all been busy under her 
direction, in the evenings, cutting out and sewing their 
caudy scarlet and maroon cotton stuffs. 

I wandered about the low-ceiled living-room, trom the 
table to the window, from the window to the holy picture 
in the corner, decorated with paper flowers, and thence 
to the samovar and embroidered towels opposite, and the 
gieat clay stove with the family bed on top. Near this, 
from the end of a long pole, hung a_ wicker basket. 
Filthy rags suspended from a string protected the face cf 
the sleeping infant within from flies. 


“Here’s a baby, Vera!” My companion came — 


and looked at it. 

“H’m, well, I'll bring a piece of muslin. Those rags 
must be thrown away,” she pronounced with decision. 
“Not they,” she added softo voce to me. “Good-bye ; be 
good children,” she called out, stepping on to the ladder. 
“ Disgusting smell, wasn’t there? Now let’s go to another. 
How quiet it is, though!” she murmured. 

We bestowed garments on foundlings at three more 
isbas, finding no one but tiny children, the sick and the 
very aged; and in the riddle of the street we stopped 
at the prosperous-looking village shop and went in. 

“The woman here is a fiend,” Vera dropped in 
my ear. 

High-flown compliments flowed from the fiend’s 
lips, as, fat and coarse-looking, she swayed bowing from 
her hips. While she served us with peppermints and 
round white biscuits from wooden boxes on the counter, 
Vera, staring all round, her delicate nose tilted in the air, 
loftily inquired : 

“ And how’s business ? ” 

“ Very bad, young lady.” 

“Indeed! Didn't you do well during the festivals ? 
People were drinking pretty freely, it seems to me,” sharply 
responded my companion. 

The woman’s coarse face seemed to break into flame ; 
she clenched her fat firsts. A torrent of abuse seemed 
about to burst from her lips. I was frightened. Vera 
smiled coolly. But suddenly a servile expression stole into 
the shop-woman’s face. 

“Lord, silence evil tongues!” she exclaimed, turning 
towards the holy image, with its garland of paper roses, 
crossing herself and bowing low before it. “ If ever a drop 
of drink crosses this threshold may the Lord blast me for 
a —— liar!” she whined. “Look, young mistress, I will 
prove that I speak the truth.” She shuffled away into the 
inner room and came back with the Gospels in large print, 
bound in black American cloth. “Look,” she cried tri- 
umphantly, thrusting them, opened, at Vera. “ Read for 
vourself, your lady mother’s own handwriting.” 

Vera, with an incredulous expression, ran her eye 


over an inscription in an elegant Italian hand, within the 
cover: 

“To Akoulina, for good conduct at school, in the year 
of our Lord, 1884, from her teacher, Anna Ivyanoyna 
Urusoff.” 

“Twenty years ago,” returned Vera drily. “Here is 
the money for the sweets. Is it correct ?” 

“It is correct. Ah, dear young lady, say a good 
word for me: you see what is written in the book: don't 
listen to evil tongues or harbour malice against me.” She 
stepped forward, and before the indignant girl could pre- 
vent her, kissed her hand. 

“ There’s a specimen for you!” Vera exclaimed as we 
left the shop. “ Hasn’t that woman a wicked face? And 
what abominable hypocrisy! I’ve seen people reeling out 
of her place often and often myself: everyone knows she 
supplies all the drink in the village. Her licence was 
wa away ages ago. She's a fiend. She’s the ruin 
ori 





Vera’s cheeks were crimson. She hurried on. 

“ Let’s take old Sophie her sarafan, and go home.” 

Sophie, who lived in the last isba in the village, was 
standing outside it, cutting up cabbage in a barrel for 
pickling, with another woman. Their brown, leathery- 
looking arms, wielding sharp hoes, moved rhythmically up 
and down. ; 

“Well, Sophie, how’s your daughter to-day?” 

“Her foot’s very bad, but be pleased to step in.” 
Scphie wiped her hands on a scanty skirt 

“T have no time to-day. I will come again; but here 
is a sarafan I have made you, and mother sends you this 
ointment and three roubles for your daughter.” ~ 

“ Benefactress!” Sophie looked shyly at Vera, then, 
falling at her feet, kissed the muddy Parisian boots. 

Again, the colour flamed into the young girl’s face. 

“To think that we’re only five hours by train from 
Petersburg ! Her husband’s a droshky driver—civilisa- 
tion—ah me !” she muttered, turning away. 

“What do you want to see, lady ? I'll show you the 
way,” piped a bright-eved youngster, planting himself before 
us. “I'll show you where the mad woman lives, if you 
like!” His eyes were fixed on the paper bags in our 
hands. A knot of children, emboldened by his audacity, 
followed at a distance. 

“ Oh, yes, a scramble, a scramble ! ” 

Vera frantically waved her bag. In a moment the 
deserted street was alive. We were surrounded. 

“ Now, then, clear a space. One! two! three!” A 
shower of biscuits fell pattering into the mud, the swarm 
of black-legged, white-haired, red-skirted little rascals dart- 
ing after them. The sweets were, alas! soon all gone, but 
the children followed us wistfully, half way home, along 
the road. 


Vera and I had been sorting apples all the morning. 
We now stood on the front verandah steps waiting. Soon 
a cloud of dust appeared in the distance on the road. 

“ Vanya,” screamed Vera to the page-boy, “ bring the 
trays and run and tell everyone to come quick and see the 
children get the apples. Quick, now. It’s a pretty sight,” 
she explained to me. 

The green wooden gates of the courtyard slowly swung 
back, and a flock of forty sun-burned boys and girls of all 
ages, dressed in all colours, pattered in round the 
great flower-beds up tothe steps. There they stood eyeing 
us rather sullenly, rather fearfully, but casting expectant 
glances at the apples. The gentlefolk came slowly out on 
to the steps, chatting in French; the ladies put up long- 
handled glasses and eyed the little savages. 

“ Now then, one at a time, and let each child, as he 
gets his share, go and stand over there,” Vera directed. 
“ Otherwise some will get two shares,” she explained over 
her shoulder to us. Vanya staggered forward with the 
trays. Same children held out caps; others stuffed the 
fruit into their shirts. 

“ What's your name? — the girl with the pink comb,” 
suddenly demanded the young Lady Bountiful. “Come 
here,” 
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A small child, rather better clothed than the others 
was pushed forward. There was a silence. 

“Hand up your apples. You've been helped twice, 
and go and stand over there ; and that boy with shoes too— 
I saw him sneak round again.” The culprits stole away, dis- 
appointed but not abashed. “They always do it if they 
can, the little animals,” said Vera. 

“ Well, now, Pavel Alexandrovitch,” a lady was saying 
in French, in smooth drawling tones to the master of the 
house. “You have gone deeply into these questions, tell 
us, are the peasants really any better off since the emanci- 
pation ?” 

“ They are better off in some ways.” 

“ But they still distrust the classes. 
look at those monkeys.” 

“Yes, they distrust them.” 

“ And hate the nobles, I’m certain.” 

“Yes, they hate us. You see, there’s still a great 
gulf between us.” 

“ And! how are we to bridge this gulf?” 

A sigh escaped Pavel Alexandrovitch He looked 
away over the heads of the children. At that moment a 
light, two-wheeled cart drove past the open gates. A 
stout young woman with cropped hair and spectacles, the 
zemstva doctor, sitting in it, turned her head for a 
moment and inclined it slightly towards our group. Pavel 
Alexandrovitch bowed low in return. 

“There’s a part of the bridge, Baroness,” he said, 
moving off indoors. 

“What were you smiling at all the time?” Vera asked 
me angrily, when the last urchin had pattered away 
clutching his apples. 

“ Why, it was a pretty sight, as you said.” 

“ Well, why were you sneering then?” 

os, | ia 

“Yes, you. 
ing at befriending them.’ 

~ “Oh, no!” 

“Yes. You think you'd do it better yourself. Well, 
do it, then, and see how you get om. How can one do 
anything to last when one’s only here three months in the 
year? Tell me that. Of course, they come to nothing— 
all my efforts.” 

Tears came into her eves. She turned away. 

“ But, Vera, dear I urged, following her. She 
mctioned me back with a look that made my heart ache. 

The burning maple leaves were falling fast when we 
drove through N to the distant station—N left 
to itself, to the long winter, to the isolating snow. 

OttveE GARNETT. 


One has only to 


But I know. You think I’m only play- 














A WANDERER IN HOLLAND.* 
III.—UTRECHT AND DELFT. 
W FE. came into Utrecht in the evening. At Culemberg 


the country begins to grow very green and rich: 

smooth meadows and vast woods as far as one can 
see. Plovers all the way. The light transfiguring this 
scene was exactly the golden light in Albert Cuyp’s most 
peaceful landscapes. 

When I was last on this journey the time was spring, and 
the sliding pointed roofs of the ricks were at their lowest, 
with their four poles high and naked above them, like 
scaffolding. But now, in August, they were all resting on 
the top pegs, a solid square tower of hay beneath each: 
looking in the evening light for all the world as if every 
farmer had his private Norman church. 

The note of Utrecht is superior satisfaction. It has 
discreet, verdant parks, a wonderful campanile, a univer- 
sity, large comfortable houses, carriages and pairs. Its 
cathedral is the only church in Holland (with the exception 
of two or three belonging to Rome and the desecrated 
church at Veere) for the privilege of entering which I 
was not asked to pay. I have an uneasy feeling that it 





* Copyright in U.S.A., 1904, by E. V. Lucas, 


was an oversight, and that if by any chance this statement 
meets an authoritative eye someone may be removed to 
one of the penal establishments and steps be taken to collect 
my debt. But so it was. And yet it is possible that the 
free right of entrance is intentional, since to charge for a 
building so unpardonably disfigured would be a hardy 
action. The Gothic arches have great beauty, but it is 
impossible from any point to get more than a broken view 
on account of the high painted wooden walls with which 
the pews have been enclosed. 

The cathedral is only a fragment; the nave fell in, 
isolating the bell tower, during a tempest in 1674, and by 
that time all interest in churches as beautiful and sacred 
buildings having died out of Holland, never to return, no 
effort was made to restore it. But it must, before the 
storm, have been superb and of a vastness superior to 
any in the country. 

There is no church so beautiful but the Dutch Protes- 
tants would reduce it to bleak and arid cheerlessness. Place 
even the cathedral of Chartres in a market-place in Holland 
and it would be a whitewashed desert in a week. The atti- 
tude of the Dutch to their churches is, in fact, very much 
that of Quakers to their meeting-houses ; but whereas it is 
reasonable for a Quaker, having made himself as plain a 
rectangular building as he can, to attach no sanctity to it 
and to retain his hat, there is an incongruity when the same 
attitude is maintained amid beautiful and ancient Gothic 
arches. 

The result is that the Dutch churches are merely chill- 
ing. In the simplest English village church one receives 
some impression of the friendliness of religion ; but in Hol- 
land—of course, I speak as a stranger and a foreigner—re- 
ligion seems to be a cold thing. 

Among a huddle of bad and indifférent pictures in the 
Kunstliefde Museum is a series of four long paintings by 
Jan van Scorel representing a band of pilgrims who 
travelled from Utrecht to Jerusalem in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The faces are all such as one can believe in; just 
so, we feel, did the pilgrims look, and what a thousand 
pities there was no Jan van Scorel to accompany Chaucer! 
These are the best pictures in Utrecht, which cannot have 
any great interest in art or it would not allow that tramway 
through its bell tower. 

Jan van Scorel was only a settler in Utrecht ; the most 
illustrious painter to whom it gave birth was Paulus More- 
else, but the city has, I think, only one of his pictures, and 
that not his best. He was born in 1571 and he died at 
Utrecht in 1638. His portraits are very rich ; either he had 
interesting sitters or he imparted interest to them. His 
portrait of “A Lady” in the Ryks Museum at Amsterdam, 
grows on one, as we say; the unknown Lady becomes 
more and more mischievous, more and more necessary. 

The little Archiepiscopal Museum at Utrecht is as 
small—or as large—as a museum should be: one can see 
it comfortably. It has many treasures, all ecclesiastical, 
and seventy different kinds of lace ; but to me it is memor- 
able for the panel portrait of a woman by Jan van Scorel— 
a very sweet, sedate face, beautifully painted. 

Utrecht is very proud of a wide avenue of lime trees— 
a triple avenue, as one often sees in Holland—called the 
Maliebaan ; but more beautiful are the semi-circular Oude 
and Nieuwe Grachts, with their moat-like canals washing 
the walls of serene, dignified houses, each gained by its 
own bridge. At the north end of the Maliebaan is the Hooge- 
land Park, with a fringe of villas that might be in 
Kensington ; and here is the Antiquarian Museum, notable 
among its very miscellaneous riches, which resemble the 
bankrupt stock of a curiosity dealer, for the most elaborate 
dolls’ house in Holland—perhaps in the world. Its date is 
1680, and it represents accurately the home of a wealthy 
aristocrat of that day. Nothing was forgotten by the de- 
signer of this miniature palace; special paintings, very 
nude, were made for its salon, and the humblest kitchen 
utensils are not missing. I thought the most interesting 
rooms the store closet and the office where the major-domo 
sits at his intricate labours. The museum has many valu- 
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able treasures, but also so many poor pictures and articles— 
all presents or legacies—that one feels that it must be the 
rule in Holland to accept whatever is offered, without any 
scrutiny of the horse’s teeth. 

I travelled to Delft from Rotterdam in a little steam 
passenger barge, long and narrow to fit it for navigating 
the locks, which, as it is, it scrapes. We should have 
started exactly at the hour were it not that a very small 
boy on the bank interrupted one of the crew who was un- 
mooring the boat by asking for a light for his cigar, and 
the transaction delayed us a minute: 

It rained dismally, and I sat in the stuffy cabin, either 
peering at the country through the window or talking with 
a youog Dutchman the only other traveller. Now and 
then we met a barge in full sail on its way to Rotter- 
dam, or overtook one being towed towards Delft, the man 
at the rope bent double under what looked like an impos- 
sible task. At one village a boy was engaged in house-clean- 
ing by immersing the furniture, piece by piece, bodily in the 
canal. 

Little guides to the tombs in both the old and the new 
church of Delft have been prepared for the convenience of 
visitors by Dr. G. Morre, and translations in English have 
been made by D. Goslings, both gentlemen, I presume, 
being local savants. The new church contains the more 
honoured dust, for there repose not only William the 
Silent, who was, perhaps, the greatest of modern patriots 
and rulers, but also Grotius. 

The tomb of William the Silent is an elaborate erec- 
tion of stone and marble, statuary and ornamentation. 
Justice and Liberty, Religion and Valour, represented by 
female figures, guard its corners. It seems to me to lack 
impressiveness: the man beneath was too fine to need all 
this display and talent. More imposing is the simplicity 
of the monument to the great scholar near by. Yet, re- 
membering the struggle of William the Silent against Spain 
and Rome, it is impossible to stand unmoved before the 
marble figure of the prince, lying there for all time with 
his dog at his feet—the dog who, after the noble habit of 
the finest of such animals, refused food and drink when 
his master died, and so faded away rather than owe alle- 
giance and affection to a lesser man. 

There is an eloquent Latin epitaph in gold letters on 
the tomb; but a better epitaph is to be found in the last 
sentence of Motley’s great history, perhaps the most perfect 
last sentence that any book ever had: “As long as he lived 
he was the guiding star of a whole nation, and when he 
died the little children cried in the streets.” 

Opposite the old church is the Gymnasium Publicum, 
where, by crossing the courtyard and entering the confront- 
ing doorway, one is instantly on the very spot where William 
the Silent met his death on July 10, 1584. One may stand 
to-day exactly where the prince stood when he was shot. 
The mark of the bullet in the wall is still shown. The 
dining-room, from which he had come, now contains a col- 
lection of relics of his great career. 

The principal tomb in the old church of Delft is that 
of Admiral Tromp, the Dutch Nelson. He was quite a 
child, sailing with his father off the coast of Guinea, 
when an English cruiser captured the vessel and made him 
a cabin-boy. Tromp, if he felt any resentment, certainly 
lived to pay it back, for he was our victor in thirty-three 
naval engagements, the last being the final struggle in 
the English-Dutch War, when he defeated Monk off Texel 
on July 31, 1653, and was killed by a rifle bullet in his 
heart. The battle is depicted in bas-relief on the tomb, 
but the eye searches the marble in vain for any reminder 
of the broom which the admiral is said to have lashed to 
his masthead as a sign to the English that he was one 
who swept their seas. The story may be a myth, but the 
Dutch sculptor who omitted to remember it and believe in it 
is no friend of mine. 

The tomb of Antony van Leeuwenhock, the inventor 
of the microscope, is also to be seen in the church. “As 
everybody, O. Wanderer,” the qpitaph concludes, “has 
respect for old age and wonderful parts, tread this spot 





with respect; here grey science lies buried with Leeuwen- 
hock.” 

Each of the little guide books, which are given tu 
every purchaser of a ticket to enter the churches, is pre- 
faced by four “ Remarks,” of which I quote the third and 
fourth : 

3. Visitors are requested not to bestow gifts on the sexton 
or his assistants, as the former would lose his situation if he 
accepted ; he is responsible for his assistants. 

4. The sexton or his assistants will treat the visitors with 
the greatest courtesy. 

I am not certain about the truth of either of these clauses, 
particularly the last. 

The koster of the old church hurried me past the 
tombs with some impatience. I should naturally have 
taken my time, but his attitude of haste made it imperative 
to do so. Sextons must not be in a hurry. After a while 
I found out why he chafed: he wanted to smoke. He 
fumbled his pipe and scraped his boots upon the stones. 
I studied the monuments with a scrutiny that grew more 
and more minute and elaborate; and soon his matches 
were in his hand. I wanted to tell him that if I were 
the only obstacle he might smoke to his heart’s content, 
but it seemed to be more amusing to watch and wait. My 
return to the tomb of the ingenious constructor of the 
microscope settled the question. Probably no one had 
ever spent more than half a minute on poor Leeuwenhock 
before, and when I turned round again the pipe was alight. 
The sexton also was a changed man; before, he had been 
taciturn, contemptuous ; now he was communicative, gay. 
He told me that the organist was blind, but none the less 
a fine player; he led me briskly to the carved pulpit and 
pointed out, with some exaltation, the figure of Satan with 
his legs bound. The cincture seemed to give him a sense 
of security. 

In several ways he made it impossible for me to avoid 
disregarding Clause 3 in the little guide-books ; but I feel 
sure that he has not in consequence lost his situation. 

E. V. Lucas. 





SOLDIERS OF THE TSAR: A STUDY IN THE LIFE 
AND CHARACTER OF THE RUSSIAN PRIVATE. 


N his ordinary, every-day career—that is, in time of 
peace—the genuine Russian soldier is an exceedingly 
amiable creature. He seldom quarrels even in his 

cups. If anything, an over indulgence in vodki makes him 
rather grow affectionate, sometimes even tragic. In his 
sober moments he is all good nature, song, and gaiety, with 
nothing of the proverbial melancholy of the Slav attached 
to him. But on reflection it will be seen that it is only the 
Slav’s extraordinary capacity for endurance that can make 
the daily life of the common soldier at all supportable. 
His lot is indeed a hard one. Added to the extreme rigour 
of discipline, which makes his term of service one long round 
of kicks and thumps from the sergeant-major (feldvebe/) 
to the mere senior private (diadka), each of whose 
superiority must be acknowledged with the orthodox salute, 
poor Tommy Toffsky—as I would call him, by reason of his 
unqualified toughness—is fed and housed under conditions 
unthinkable to the Western mind. Pay there is _practi- 
cally none. In some of the crack regiments the private 
receives his ninety copecks every three months, which works 
out exactly to one farthing per day, allowing it, however, 
the purchasing power of one penny. But out of this he is 
expected to keep himself in boot-blacking, pipe-clay, and 
other trifles in the way of war-paint, and sometimes even to 
pay for the making of his boots, the materials for which 
only are served out from the stores. His washing he does 
himself (if any). His food, as originally regulated for him 
by the War Office, might not be too bad nor too sparse ; 
but he has the contractor to reckon with, and so his 
black, badly-baked rye bread quite often has more saw- 
dust than meal in it. Of this brutal mixture, with nothing 
but a grain or two of brown rock salt to flavour it and a 
draught of pump-water to wash it down with, he manages 
to snatch a hasty morning meal while polishing his boots 
or grooming his horse, to get ready for drill or parade. 
The rigours of these, by the way, are perhaps unequalled 
in any other army, even the German. Apart from all 
else, in no other European country is the climate so given 
to alternating extremes of cold and heat as it is in Russia. 
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The far-seeing Russian military genius avails itself of that 
circumstance as a special means to inuring its fighting 
material to hardships On a winter's morning, when the 
frost takes grip of your toes as between iron clamps, when it 
burns on the tip of your nose as a red coal, and cuts through 
the rims of your ears as with knives, men on parade are 
kept standing in statuesque lines for half an hour or more, 
awaiting the purposely-belated arrival of the senior officer. 
On the hottest day in summer, again, when the whole 
world is a huge Turkish bath, the soldier is kept marching 
and counter-marching for hours under all the weight of the 
heaviest possible kit. 

Happily, the catering for the mid-day meal is beyond 
the grasp of the contractor's cupidity, or the poor soldier 
might be made to dine all the year round off dead donkeys 
or chopped-up old boots. The regimental, or, in cases of 
isolated detachments, the company artelshchik (steward), 
appointed from amongst the men themselves, looks to the 
meat and the vegetables; and the local Jewish butchers 
and market-gardeners find it much harder to buy over the 
humble artelshchit than the large contractor does to 
smooth it out with the colonel (polkovnik). Possibly fear 
of detection might be greater in the former case; for, as 
it stands with the whole world over, the small man may 
not sin half so often nor half so well. However, it so 
happens that Ivan gets at least one decent meal in the day- 
a generous measure of the national cabbage soup, a goodly 
portion of fresh beef, boned and run up a wooden skewer, 
and a bowlful of thick buckwheat gruel (4asha) with a round 
lake of melted fat in the middle. The evening meal, after 
a second round of drill, is a thin, watery, insipid broth, 
made of goodness knows what, with a few potatoes thrown 
in. There is seldom or never any variation. The seasons 
may change, new caps may come into being, new buttons, 
new facings may be sprung upon his tunic, but the soldier’s 
diet does not change. 

As for housing, he is housed anyhow. Just at the 
moment we read in the newspapers of 30,000 reservists 
being herded in an open field, awaiting mobilisation. 
Nothing better need be expected. So did Russia with some 
40,000 Turkish prisoners after the fall of Plevna, keeping 
them for a whole week penned in like sheep, the sound and 
the sick together, flinging amongst them a shower of loaves 
pell-mell once in the day, by way of feeding them. The 
imagination may be helped a little, as to the cumulative 
effect of the treatment of those unhappy Turks, when it is 
added, in one line, that the stench for miles around was 
unbearable. As a general rule, it might be said that the 
standard of comfort amongst the Russian people is lower 
than what it is amongst more Western peoples. But con- 
cerning the army, it is rather due to the low estimate 
taken of the common man by his betters. The common 
soldier is something less than a head of cattle, certainly 
a good deal less than a horse. Between the stabling of 
the cavalry horse and the lodging of its rider there is 
a world of difference in favour of the former animal. Up to 
very recently beds and beddings were unknown quantities 
in the Russian barrack. The soldier carried his mattress 
and blanket on his back in the form of a great-coat. That 
used to be all, except sometimes a handful of musty straw 
shaken over the hard plank. Things are a little better 
now, but that does not apply to soldiers on the move, to 
the manceuvres, or to the theatre of war. The way they 
are disposed of for the night amongst the villagers reminds 
me of a certain lady I knew in a small town in the South of 
Ireland, who kept some sort of a licensed shebeen in a parti- 
tion off her kitchen, and took in lodgers on cattle fair eves. 
She stood in her door pocketing the fourpences from all the 
drovers, thimbleriggers, and ballad singers that came the 


way, passing them all on to the loft overhead. ‘‘ Where’ll 
I find me bed, ma’am ?” one or the other might venture to 
“ Where'll 


inquire, looking up to the already crowded loft. 
ye find yer bed, is it!” she would return with a contemp- 
tuous toss of the head, at the idea of being bothered any 
further, “How do I know? Go up the ladder.” 

There is at least one distinguishing trait in the moral 
constitution of the Russian Tommy, and that is all his 
own. He is the most expert and the most brazen-faced 
thief in the world. He will steal the apple out of your eye 
while you look him straight in the face, and will swear a 
thousand oaths that he knows nothing whatever about it 
There is a significant saying amongst Russians: “Is this the 
way to the public-house?” and its origin lies in the story 
of the soldier who, on being surprised by the inmates of 
the house where he had let himself down through the 
chimney one night, coolly asked whether he was on the 
right road for the public-house. Somehow, Vanka has got 


it into his thick skull that he is within his rights to pilfer 


all he can, provided only he does it well. As a matter of 
fact, too, his punishment comes to him only when he 
bungles and gets himself caught. A trio of Cossacks onc 
captured a live fat pig, killing it on the spot and carrying 
it off to their own den. They were seen do it; and 
before long the owner caused an official search to be made, 
under the personal direction of the hetman or shotnik. But 
all that could be found was a sick comrade lying on hi 
back in his great coat, with arms folded and shapka (cap 
drawn over the face. It was the pig; and when all was 
quiet again the officer gave them something to drink. 
A. FREMDLING. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassincHam. 
Lonpvon, Thursday. 

HE outbreak in St. Petersburg may or may not be 
described as a Revolution, but it was clear 

that the workmen only contemplated an appeal to the 
Tsar’s feeling, without any force behind it. Still 
less had the procession to the Winter Palace any- 
thing in common with the Terrorists. Their pro- 
gramme—which started with a dispute at the Poutilofi 
steel foundry as to the dismissal of four men— 
was a combination of trade unionism, constitu- 
tionalism, and a mild type of Fabian Socialism—a 
very large proposal for Russia and in its essence 
revolutionary, but without a tinge either of anarchism 
or ofa policy of mere rough douleversement. Unfortu- 
nately, the demonstration reckoned without the cha- 
racter of the Tsar, which must now be assumed to 
have been described with tolerable correctness by the 
Quarterly Reviewer. The crisis was probably reached 
when Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski inserted a promise of 
constitutional government in Article II. of the Ukase. 
After much vacillation the Tsar struck out this 
provision. Then came the practical failure of 
the constitutional movement, the recourse to 
de Witte, and his attempt to get M. Nabozoff 
and others to agree to reforms without guarantees. 
This failed. M. Nabozoff is said to have told de 
Witte that no member of the younger party of reformers 
would look at mere Ministerial promises and that a 
representative Government was the only possible source 
of a new Constitution. After this came the strike and 
the Tsar’s hesitation between martial law and conces- 
sion. This again has broken down, and now the Tsar 
has practically abdicated in favour of General Trepoff. 

* * . 





You have only to look at the French papers— 
especially those representing the Republican majority 
—in order to see how profound has been the effect of 
the massacre of Sunday, so closely paralleled by the 
scenes that followed the closing of the Government 
workshops under the Republic of ’48. One paper 
invites subscriptions for the Tsar’s victims ; all of them 
give signs of the profound change—a change that has 
been long at work—that has come over the feeling of the 
French people for the Russian autocracy. When I 
was in Paris in the autumn I found two strains 
of opinion struggling for the mastery. On _ the 
Right—among the Catholics and Nationalists—the old 
pro-Russian sentiment was being strenuously—too 
strenuously—kept up and fanned by the religious 
objection to the Japanese as a non-Christian Power. 
On the Left, the tendency was to lament the inca- 
pacity of the ally and to attribute all Russia’s troubles 
to the autocracy. The extreme sections were already 
estranged and almost hostile. Now a stream of blood 
flows between autocratic Russia and Republican and 
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Revolutionary France. Even the Nationalist papers 
have to record and comment on the story of Sunday, 
and few French pens—unless they write for the 
Gaulois, or the Aufortté, or the new Conservative 
Débats—can set themselves to our sober measure in 
telling it. The volley fired on Father Gapon and his 
processionists has killed Tsarism, say all the Repub- 
lican prints. But, should the autocracy survive, it will 
have killed the Franco-Russian alliance and produced 
an entirely new and most happy association of 
European Powers. On the other hand, should 
Tsarism go, the issue will be better still, for a Liberal 
Russia will find affinities not only with France but with 
Liberal England, and with the closing of the war (one 
of the first consequences of a change of government) 
we may be on the threshold of the definite overthrow 
of European Imperialism. In that case the workmen 


of St. Petersburg will not have died in vain. 
- * * * 


The English Press has reported few of the most 
thrilling incidents of the Russian struggle for freedom, 
and I see no reference to the remarkable defence of 
Sazonoff, the murderer of Von Plehve, by the advocate 
Karabtchevski, which has been circulated in type- 
written copies all over St. Petersburg. It amounted to 
a plea that so monstrous was the tyranny of the 
Minister that his death presented itself to Sazonov as 
a righteous execution. The President of the Court 
protested against the speech, but too late. Here 
are some of its fire-breathing words: ‘‘ All the 
horror aroused in Russia during these latter 
years was put to the account of the man whose life was 
forfeit. It was he who insisted on the hanging of 
Balmacheff. It was he who threw into prison and 
exiled thousands of innocent people. It was he who 
ordered peasants and workmen to be flogged and fired 
on. It was he who mocked at enlightenment, who 
organised the massacres of Kischeneff and Homel. It 
was he who strangled Finland, oppressed the Poles, used 
his influence to kindle the horrible war with Japan, in 
which so much Russian blood has flowed. To Sazonoff 
Plehve appeared to be a monster who could only be 
destroyed by another monster—death ! ” 

4 * * * % 

Iam almost ashamed to take up my weekly tale 
of the personal shifts and strategies that make up the 
sum of Ministerial politics. As usual, its pattern is of 
the most perplexing character. But all my informants 
agree that Mr. Balfour looks at the situation purely 
from the point of view of party safety and conve- 
nience, ‘* Sysuis, /y reste” ishisline. ‘‘ You say that 
this or that section is mutinous or critical, that the 
Opposition is angry andthe rest. Very well, let them 
turn me out, if they dare or if they can, and let others 
take the responsibility of breaking up the Unionist 
Party. If my majority fails me on this or that bill or 
motion, of course I shall resign. But at present I have 
not the constitutional excuse for going, if I had the 
desire.” This is familiar Balfourian ground. But when 
it is added that the Prime Minister has at last decided 
to come out against Protection and negative Mr. 
Chamberlain's statement that he and his late chief are 
Tariff Reformers together, I do not believe a word of 
it. Itis not in Mr. Balfour to be definite, and he is too 
far entangled in the net of Chamberlainism to drag him- 
Self clear again. If he did he must face the immediate 
resignation of Mr. Austen and the withdrawal of the 


support of the Parliamentary Chamberlainites, already 
thirsting for freedom and an early election. However, 
gossip will have it that there have been three new 
stages in the Chamberlain-Balfour relationship: (1) an 
estrangement, (2) a temporary reconciliation, (3) a 
fresh and serious breach. 

* * * * * 

The real breach, of course, is in the country. By 
this time most of the heads of the Unionist Free 
Traders who have not escaped over the border to 
Liberalism are threatened or have already rolled into 
the basket. Mr. Ritchie has gone at Croydon, Lord 
George Hamilton at Ealing ; and Mr. Arthur Elliot and 
Mr. Bowles are attacked by Tariff Reformers at 
Durham and King’s Lynn, while Mr. Hatch is badly 
beset at Gorton. Nota hand has Mr. Balfour raised 
to spare them, and his silence on the electoral ques- 
tion is a more definite guide to his real position 
than all his crooked personal dealings with Mr. Cham- 
berlain. But it is the exigencies of the Protectionist 
movement that really determine the Parliamentary situa- 
tion, First, this party wants an election. Secondly, 
it does not want Redistribution, for I am sure that 
Mr. Chamberlain does not desire at this stage of his 
adventure to alienate the Irish vote. Thirdly, it does 
not really trust the Prime Minister. Of course, on the 
other hand, it does not wish to bear the odium of de- 
feating the Government. But this it need not sustain. 
Who knew (or cared) about the means and the men 
that brought about the fall of the Government in 1902 ? 
And then there is the Parliamentary situation with re- 
gard to the Army, of which one hears incredible reports. 
Certain it is that Mr. Arnold-Forster has lost all credit, 
both in the Cabinet—whom he is said to harangue at 
soul-wearying length—and at the War Office ; and as 
for his plan, I do not believe that the Government will 
accept it or that the Army understands it. The War 
Minister’s personal relationships with his staff are what 
everyone expected they would be, and one hears no 
news of the settlement of the fate of the militia, on 
which hangs the provision for the reserve and the con- 
stitution of the home battalions. The one thing that 
does not make for an election is the want of 
Ministerial candidates. While the Liberals are readier 
for battle than at any moment since 1885, I am told 
that the Tories still want 105 candidates. The position 


at the last election is completely reversed. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Churchill’s reception at the National Liberal 
Club last week showed how powerful an impression 
this young man’s character and career have made on 
the Liberal Party. The club has never had such an 
overflowing banquet since the feast to the Colonial 
Premiers, and it is only fair to its guest to say that the 
remarkable demonstration which closed his speech was 
well earned by its high qualities of thought and style, 
its intellectual energy and conviction, its breadth and 
power of treatment, lightened by a certain frankness 
and charm of bearing. I recall much the same im- 
pression among the Liberal Party when Mr. Lloyd- 
George began to train it to the habit of not being 
afraid of Mr. Chamberlain. What was especially 
notable in the Churchill speech was the way in 
which, without a dissentient voice, it raised and 
challenged the entire conception of Imperialism and gave 
unity to the alternative, view of internal social reform. 
All that means not only a sure career for Mr. Churchill 
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in his new association, but a pretty clear evidence that 
the doctrine and practice of the last ten years are 
played out. For what has drawn him from Conserva- 
tism to Liberalism is the discovery that the Tory 
Party had completely lost its earlier notions, fostered 
both by Disraeli and Mr. ,Churchill’s own father, of 
a progressive side to its policy. I may, perhaps, 
mention that this came outin rather a striking fashien 
in an address which Mr. Churchill delivered at the 
Constitutional Club after the end of the war. He 
preached to them peace, retrenchment, and reform. 


Not a voice did he get in return. On _ the 
contrary, as soon as he had finished a powerful 


member of the club got up and complained that he had 
said nothing about a big navy. I fancy that incident 
had a good deal to do with Mr. Churchill’s feeling that 
Conservatism held no place for him. 

* * * * 

I hear that the Irish Nationalist Party have practi- 
cally completed their preparations for the General 
Election. All their funds are in hand—more, indeed, 
than will probably be wanted. It is astonishing 
how cheaply Irish Nationalism gets its election work 
done. On the last occasion the total cost was £3,200! 





HIS MAJESTYS EDITION OF SHAKSPERE. 
R. TREE is at last by way of vindicating his methods 
M in the eyes of such peevish epicures of mediocrity 
as object to seeing the least dramatic of Shak- 
spere’s plays perseveringly staged as so many excuses for 
pomps or for indiscriminate ballet. Not only has he now 
chosen a comedy that lends itself in every way to his 
notions, but he has filled his cast with actors capable of 
doing justice to their scenes. All the principal parts were 
admirably filled; nor were the minor personages treated 
with contempt. One greatly envied sinister Don John two 
such exceedingly delightful people as Conrad and Borachio 
(though why does not His Majesty’s learn to give this name 
the justice that the Adelphi gives to Petruchio, the Italian 
ch being hard ?). Conrad, especially, seemed the incarna- 
tion of his period; just such a cheerful and trim little 
villain does one imagine the faithful shadow of Cesare 
Borgia to have been. 

Of the two characters that fill the play, Miss Winifred 
Emery stands the more conspicuous Both Benedick and 
Beatrice are written by Shakspere between very closely- 
ruled lines from which no divergence is _ possible One 
cannot talk of a “new” Benedick or Beatrice, as one talks 
of a new Hamlet or Juliet. Therefore it is Miss Emery’s 
highest praise that she brought out every point of her 
character's humour, and showed us a very fascinating and 
exasperating ladv. with whom one might have defied any- 
one not to fall in love It is not so easy to speak of 
Benedick. Mr. Tree gave us a finished and elaborate per- 
formance, yet one which never seemed to burn with any 
fire of sincerity. Benedick was made a mouthpiece for his 
lines and gestures, but never appeared a living human 


being inspired with any passion of love or any other 
human emotion. Sometimes Mr. Tree gives the notion of 
being more anxious to devise and execute effectively 
bits of “business” than to get himself into a state 
of conviction which would make © such extraneous 
appeals unnecessary or, if they were admitted, 


seem more spontaneous and in harmony with the scene. 
rhus, the episode of the page dropping his hat on the 
orange appears rather an illegitimate effect, though it 
attains its end by raising roars of laughter. We shall 
have to add dropped oranges to our Tist of subjects, such 
as rabbits, white mice, mothers-in-law, which, as Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh says, never fail to make the whole house rock 
with laughter. Mr. Tree also increases the unreal, lath- 
and-plaster impression of his Benedick by being most de- 
liberately comic in the more serious scenes. His amorous 
moans, his little tender grunts, his bleatings of inarticu- 
late emotion are altogether amusing, but somehow they 
detract from the value and dignity of their utterer, whom 
Shakspere clearly meant to be a fine figure of a clever. 
intelligent man. One hastens to add that Shak- 
spere’s actors may so have played the part—but that 
Shakspere himself so wrote it one entirely declines to 
believe. Of course, one would think the skin of Benedick 
extraordinarily hard for an actor to fill, the character being 
so definitely drawn that little is left for the player’s in- 
dividuality to fill, while, at the same time, the personage 
conceived, though a dignified figure and a strong study in 
the psychology of love, yet never attempts a violent appeal 


to our emotional or erotic sympathies. However, it was not 
clear that Mr. Tree made any effort so to individualise 
Benedick; he appeared content to declaim his lines and 
achieve his comic hits without being discontented with 
the shadowy if robustious Benedick that resulted. 

In this latest revival one suffers far less from scenery 
than in its predecessors—probably because the play is so 
much better adapted for the stage. The most glaring 
effects are, as usual, those on which the rather effusive 
and many-adjectived little Preface takes most pride. For 
instance, we have a sort of toy Symphony, representing the 
waning of darkness. Owls hoot, nightingales squeak and 
gibber (like ghosts in the Roman streets), then a cock with 
a quinsy makes weird strangulated sounds that move the 
house to mirth, after which bells, horns, barkings, bleatings, 
and a general chorus of farmyard noises represent the com- 
plete return of day. Does one lay oneself open to the 
charge of being “an epicure,” etc., by protesting that these 
cheap adornments are not only illegitimate, but even absurd? 
Let us have that lovely dawn over the garden, by all means ; 
let us even tolerate the owl and the cockney nightingale, but 
let the whole scene be immensely shortened, and the 
other animals go back into their Noah’s Ark. It is no 
scamping or scanting of scenery that one prays for, only a 
moderation when it comes to perfectly irrelevant details 
such as these. Then, again, Mr. Tree is much pleased with 
the four or five praying ladies, who are gently but firmly re- 
moved by priests from the chapel where Hero is to be 
married. But who wants the poor things there at all ?—not 
the audience, not the author. As for local colour, it 1 
possible to lay it on with a trowel, and is it to be supposed 
that we go to a theatre to endure a pale but complete re- 
plica of continental churchgoing? Of that edifying em- 
ployment the world already holds enough, without admit- 
ting it also to the stage. Verisimilitude is a most admirable 
thing, but Mr. Tree is in the position of the gentleman who 
blacked himself all over to play Othello. They both lay on 
their verisimilitude too thick and in directions where the 
critical faculty would not naturally, demand it. Also, it 
cannot be in obedience to an exaggerated delicacy that Mr. 
Tree dismisses the suppliants and shifts Benedick’s love- 
scene from the chapel to the churchyard, incidentally pre- 
senting us with a Renaissance church parade. For if the 
scruples of the devout will tolerate the scene before the 
altar, one would think that nothing after that could jar on 
their religious nerves. And here one would remark that 
Hero does not collapse quite soon enough in the scene ; the 
audience has vanished with true theatrical unanimity _be- 
fore she gives them any reason to suppose her dead by 
swooning. Also, it is hardly tactful of them to be seen so 
obviously praying beyond the grille during the scene in 
which the Friar expounds his plot. Surely they should 
have disappeared and left the whole Cathedral empty? 
And accuracy being thus sedulously but not always success- 
fully ensured, it strikes one with added sorrow that the 
pleached alley is reduced to a bell-rope of extraordinary 
blossoms, thereby destroying all Beatrice’s resemblance to a 
lapwing, as she crouches along the little avenue. 

For the dresses designed by Mr. Byam Shaw no praise 
can be too high; they are each a single, exquisite and 
sumptuous pleasure. Their one mistake is that they are 
single compositions, each imagined separately. They make 
no attempt to combine into any larger picture. Perhaps it is 
hypercritical to cavil at this, but the second act of the 
Prayer of the Sword was’ so startling an instance of what 
can be achieved in the way of perfect loveliness by the 
free use of broad masses of pure colour and the transposi- 
tion of tones that one wonders that Mr. Tree and Mr. Byam 
Shaw have not attempted to tread that same excellent path. 

REGINALD FARRER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TWO LICENSING PITFALLS. 

StrR,—It is common knowledge that the new Licensing 
Act contains ome provision which most social reformers 
heartily approve of, however differertly they may regard it 
as a whole. 

The licensing justices in granting a new “on” licence, 
which they can do on any terms they think fit, must see 
that its “monopoly value” is secured to the public. Most 
new licences that have come into existence during the last 
few years have been granted, either tacitly or avowedly, in 
exchange for the surrender of others of little or no value 
elsewhere in the same licensing division. The new Act 
does not, of course, prevent such an exchange, for the jus- 
tices may insist on the relinquishment of old licences as a 
condition precedent to granting a new one, but as the public 
will also get the monopoly value it is hardly likely to occur 
frequently in the future. 
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With the growth of new suburban districts around Lon- 
don, and in the great provincial towns, a fresh danger to 
the public interest is likely to arise in this connection and 
must be jealously watched and guarded against. Firms of 
brewers owning what have been till recently small and per- 
haps not very sanitary country inns as the neighbourhood 
grows more populous will approach the licensing bench 
with an application to rebuild or enlarge their premises. 
If they are actually insanitary or inconvenient so much the 
better from the applicant's point of view: a great point can 
then be made of the necessity for the change in the public 
interests. It has frequently happened in the past that an 
apathetic bench, or one whose zeal ends with sanitation, or 
sometimes one that has been packed in the liquor interest, 
have allowed the virtual rebuilding or enlargement of a 
small cottage into a palatial and usually ugly erection, cost- 
ing thousands of pounds and capable of holding scores of 
customers at the same time. It is often forgotten that such 
wn application can be made at any licensing sessions, and 
not only at Brewster Sessicns (where theie is sure to be a 
full bench), and also that the public have usually no means 
of knowing beforehand that the application will be made. 
Some few benches, it is true, insist that an advertisement of 
the intended application shall be previously inserted in a 
local paper and allow any persons interested to inspect the 
plans, which must be deposited with the clerk to the magi- 
strates, and some refuse to consider a case involving virtual 
reconstruction except 2t Brewster Sessions. Both these 
safeguards ought t> be universally adopted. _ 

Another obvious danger, and one that is likely to become 
yery prominent in the near future, is the question of the 
removal of a licence. Application can be made to the 
licensing justices for the removal of a licence to other pre- 
mises on the grounds of (a) the destruction of the old 
premises “by reason of fire, tempest, or other unforeseen 
and unavoidable calamity,” or (b) because they have been 
acquired “for the improvement of the highways or for any 
other public purposes.” Increasing congestion of traffic 
and the advent of electric trams have led—and will lead 
in the older parts of towns, where licences are thickest—to 
much widening and rearrangement of streets, necessarily 
involving the purchase of a large amount of licensed pro- 
verty. It will be remembered that the Government refused 
to make any provision in the new Act to prevent the owner 
of licensed premises (perhaps of small value) applying for a 
transfer of the licence to new premises, notwithstanding that 
it was pointed out that he would in any case receive com- 
pensation for his licence as well as his premises if compul- 
sorily acquired. 

The effect of the new Act apparently is that an owner 
of an “on” licence may receive compensation twice over— 
once in respect of his old licensed premises if they are 
acquired for a public purpose, and, secondly, either by the 
virtual grant of a new licence elsewhere or by the payment 
of compensation out of the new compensation fund. It 
seems that the licensing justices have in such a case no 
option but either to transfer the licence or else to pay 
compensation. Their power to insist upon the latter, in- 
stead of granting a transfer, rests on the clause in the Act 
which states that its provisions apply to ‘the transfer of 
an existing on licence as they apply to the renewal of an 
existing on licence with the substitution of transfer for re- 
newal.” Probably this latter course will always be the less 
of two evils, as in assessing the amount of compensation 
there is nothing in the Act to prevent them taking the pre- 
vious payment into account. It is, however, a great blot on 
the new licensing law and one that can only be remedied, 
as things are, by local authorities taking care to arrange 
that the licences of any premises they may acquire are trans- 
ferred to their own nominee, otherwise the public will lose 
the one tangible benefit secured to them by an Act ad- 
mittedly passed under pressure from a great vested interest. 

It must never be forgotten, however, that much as our 
licensing laws need amendment (and, perhaps, still more 
consolidation), no alterations in the Statute-book can bring 
about reform unless they have behind them a manifestation 
of that public spirit which can alone secure the efficient 
working of public machinery. The numerous (and increas- 
ing) number of citizens who rightly wish to see the 
machinery altered, strengthened, and simplified will find 
that the surest way to bring about reforms is to make the 
utmost of the means which they at present can use. Even 
now much may be done, directly and indirectly, to bring 
before both the licensing justice and the public the powers 
that the one and the rights that the other possess in order 
to ensure that the best clause in the new Act is not rendered 
hugatory through indifference or ignorance.—Yours, etc., 


DAVID FREEMAN. 


| 
| 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
A QUESTION ABOUT EURIPIDES.* 
HE Andromache of Euripides is one of the most 
abused and, as perhaps follows, the least ex- 
plained among extant pieces of ancient literature. The 
thing is a paradox. Bits are allowed to be admirable, 
and have supplied hints for famous modern plays. But 
what the original means as a whole, or how such a 
composition, as it is made out to be, ever came to be 
imagined, written, and preserved, are questions want- 
ing an answer. Readers just now are more than 
commonly interested in the poet; and opportunely 
enough Professor Lewis Campbell, in an interesting 
book mainly occupied with A®schylus, Sophocles, and 
Shakespeare, incidentally invites us to reconsider the 
Euripidean Andromache. His particular question 
relates only to the consistency or inconsistency of a 
certain character in the play ; but to judge of this or 
any detail, we must of course presuppose some common 
and correct conception of the whole. Let us see what 
conception prevails. 
The facts of the piece are as follows. Menelaus, 
King of Sparta, married his daughter Hermione, a 
very young woman, to Neoptolemus, who had already 
ason by aslave, Andromache. Although this connec- 
tion was broken off, the slave and her child refmain 
in the household, where the little boy is the object of 
much affection. The girl-wife, proud, passionate, and 
violently attached to her husband, detests them both ; 
and her jealousy, rising to fury when after some time 
she herself is still barren, has made the situation intoler- 
able. Neoptolemus, having reason to suspect the enmity 
of Apollo, has gone to make his peace with the god at 
Delphi. During his absence Menelaus has arrived from 
distant Sparta at his daughter’s home in Phthia; and 
here the action begins. The King, espousing what he 
is pleased to call the cause and interest of his child, 
seizes by a mixture of force and fraud the obnoxious 
pair, and, after procuring the consent of the frantic 
Hermione, is calmly proceeding to put both mother 
and son to death, when Peleus, the grandfather of 
Neoptolemus and his near neighbour, informed by 
another slave, arrives just in time to save his offspring. 
The astonishment and indignation of the old prince 
appear to Menelaus inexplicable, but the affair (he 
says) can very well wait ; he has engagements at home ; 
and hereupon, w/hout holding any communication with 
his daughter or even re-entering the house, he departs as 
for Sparta. Hermione, appalled by his desertion and 
horrified at the idea of facing her Neoptolemus with- 
out support, can think of nothing better than to run 
awaytoo. But at thismoment Orestes, her cousin and 
formerly her approved suitor, whom the accident of along 
journey has brought (as he says) to those parts, pays 
a visit, in passing, to inquire after her health. She 





explains her distress, and implores him to conduct her 
to her father, which he consents to do, and they go 
away together. The news of their flight recalls Peleus ; 
and close upon his return come the party who accom- 
panied Neoptolemus to Delphi and now bring him home 
—a corpse. He has been murdered at Delphi by 


 *TRAGIC DRAMA IN ZSCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, AND SHAKE- 
SPEARE: an Essay, by Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D., &c. 
London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 1904, 7s. 6d. 
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Orestes. And here, with the lamentations of Peleus 
and a prophecy concerning the future of the boy, the 
dramatist leaves us. 

Now what is all this about ? Suppose we saw 
such a piece now acted, with what impression should 
we come away? If it is meant to be self-explanatory, 
if, as is commonly assumed, the spectators and readers 
of Euripides knew nothing about his Andromache 
except what he tells them, then what is the good of it? 
We can only say, with modern commentators, that the 
play, as a play, is ‘‘ utterly worthless.” For one thing, 
there is no story. Incidents without connection are 
not a story ; and in the Andromache there is not a hint 
how, if at all, the incidents are connected. And worse 
than this “ want of unity,’’ as it is mildly called, is the 
futility of the separate parts. In particular, for the 
proceedings of Menelaus (which fill more than half of 
the performance) the word of Horace is the only word 
—incredulus odi. No one affects to think Menelaus, 
as now understood, either interesting as a man or 
credible as a father. The absurdity, upon the assump- 
tions which he professes, of his desire to make his 
daughter the murderess of her husband's child is 
not only obvious but elaborately and unanswerably 
demonstrated by Euripides himself.* For the careless 
abandonment of his supposed design no adequate 
motive is exhibited, and for his abrupt and 
secret departure no motive at all. Orestes 
again, if we are to believe him (and we are not 
told otherwise), drops upon Phthiaout of the clouds, 
yet meets the flying Hermione at the very door. 
Incredulus odi. No one credits such fiction, or would 
care for it if he did. The murder of Neoptolemus, 
appended without link of explanation, is of a piece 
with the rest ; and the whole is ‘‘ utterly worthless.” 

But in truth the supposition from which all this 
criticism flows, that the play is meant to tell its own 
story, is an idle supposition, inconsistent with the 
habit of the Athenian stage, and in this case demon- 
strably false. It is certain that the story existed 
before the play, in a literary form, which the dramatist 
assumes the reader or spectator to know. The murder 
of Neoptolemus, the last event to be disclosed, is the 
first event in order of time, and precedes the opening 
of the drama by two or three days. This much the 
play itself, or even the abstract above given, will, «pon 
a careful review, make perfectly clear. Orestes 
therefore, the murderer of Neoptolemus, is lying 
when he says that he comes to Phthia by 
accident. He has killed the husband, and he 
comes with the intention to carry off, if possible, the 
unconscious widow, the bride once promised to him- 
self. Hermione, who fancies that she is using his 
loyalty for a temporary purpose, in reality surrenders 
herself to him for ever. The scene between them—an 
admirable scene and in its kind unrivalled—depends 
absolutely for its effect on our knowledge of the real 
situation.f And yet from the play even a reader can- 
not get this knowledge until too late, and by a process 
of retrospection and combination which he is not at all 
likely to pursue ; while a spectator could not possibly 
get the knowledge at all. Such a method of composi- 
tion is inconceivable unless the facts were given 
beforehand, unless the dramatist is presenting, from a 
known story, so much, and so much only, as is con- 
venient for the stage. 

And upon the same principle we can and must 
explain the otherwise unintelligible Menelaus. Why 
does he pursue a course of which the only result, the 
only possible result, and therefore (when we come to 
consider) the only credible purpose, is to frighten his 
daughter, through and by means of her jealous affection 





* Andromache, 319-363. 

tNote that vv. 995-1008 are not heard by Hermione nor 
addressed to her; eager only to be gone, she leaves the stage 
at v. 993. What follows is spoken “to the Chorus,” and 
would on our stage be a “ soliloquy.” 


for her husband, into flight from her husband’s house ? 
Because, as the story told and the play supposes us to 
know, that is what he wants, and what in no other 
way he could have attained. 

The plot of the two Spartan villains, the uncle and 
the nephew, in its simplicity, cuaning, and cruelty, 
recalls the house of Borgia; the fate, and in some 
respects the character, of Hermione is that of Lucrezia, 
the Lucrezia not of opera but of history. Her kins- 
men desire to dissolve her disappointing marriage, a 
thing (since Orestes has no scruples) very easy, and 
also, principally and essentially, to marry her to the 
assassin, a thing (since she loves her husband) not only 
difficult but almost impossible. They compass it never- 
theless by the concerted operation which the play 
exhibits. They succeed, because the minds of 
the victims and _ instruments, of Andromache 
and Peleus, of Neoptolemus and Hermione, are 
not ‘‘ wound up,” as Fielding expresses it, ‘‘ in the same 
key ” with those of the deceivers. Surprised and even 
perplexed though they are, they are naturally unable to 
conceive or penetrate the atrocious purpose. The 
situations thus produced are dramatic and poignant to 
the highest degree. Neither ancient nor modern drama 
has anything better, of its kind, than this ‘‘ worthless ” 
play will appear, if the reader will presume that 
Euripides has a meaning and will be at the pains to 
learn what his story is. It is such a story as, in the 
conditions of the Attic theatre, could not possibly be 
set forth so as to be self-explanatory, nor has the 
dramatist attempted any such thing. What he has 
done, and all he could do, is to present the actable 
part. 

And now for the question of Professor Campbell : 
Is ‘‘ the repentance of Hermione” consistent with her 
previous action? Probably not, so long as, by ignor- 
ing the purpose of Menelaus, we make him into a 
species of idiot. The action, or rather the acquiescence, 
of Hermione in the pretended persecution of Andromache 
by Menelaus is not credible, even in a passionate girl, 
unless we can suppose that, for the justification of 
what is done, she relies blindly upon the autho- 
rity of her father. Considering the ages and ante- 
cedents of the persons, this is, on general principles of 
human nature, not improbable ; the young princess of 
Sparta might well regard the politic conqueror of Troy 
as an arbiter above criticism ; and so, by the play, we are 
directed to suppose. It is therefore not merely natural 
but inevitable, that the desertion of her father, leaving 
upon her apparently the sole responsibility for what he 
has done, should open her eyes to her true position and 
convert her instantly to despair. But to the Menelaus 
of the commentaries, an impossible fool, we cannot 
attribute such influence, or any material influence what- 
ever ; and the conduct of his daughter thus becomes, 
like everything in the piece, inconsequent and incom- 
prehensible. 

The Andromache might also illustrate, if space 
permitted, the question whether the plays of Euripides 
are best classed as ‘‘ tragedy,” in the sense exempli- 
fied by AEschylus and Sophocles generally, and by the 
tragedies of Shakespeare. Euripides is too various to 
be comprehended in any one term; but I agree with 
what I gather to be the opinion of Professor Campbell, 
that ‘‘ tragic,” as commonly and properiy understood, 
is not a convenient term for much of his work; nor is 
it for the Andromache. We do not thereby mean that 
the Andromache is inferior to ‘‘ tragedy” ; it is different 
in kind, not in degree. Still less resemblance is there 
between this particular play and the later Jacobean 
drama, which is also suggested by Professor Campbell 
as a standard for comparison. So far as I know it, 
Jacobean drama, whatever its merits, cannot reckon 
among them any strong impression of reality. But just 
this is the essence of such work as the Andromache. 
No conventional apparatus, not even the excessively 
conventional apparatus of the Athenian stage, can 
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disguise the sense that the persons and actions are real 
‘““Such people there are; such things have been 
suffered and done, and may be again.” That is the 
main impression of the work. Nearest to it, within my 
knowledge, I should place the graver scenes and stories 
of Moli¢re. But whatever it may be like or not like, it is 
good. 

Professor Campbell’s book—the occasion, not the 
subject, of these remarks—is full of interest and eminently 
readable. Though not long, it ranges both wide and 
deep. Mostly one assents; sometimes one queries ; 
but one profits everywhere. In general I find myself 
more completely satisfied with the principles than with 
the applications, some of which—— but I must not 
wander into a review. Senectutt seposut, says the 
Emeritus Professor of his task. We will hope that he 
has yet others in reserve, among them, perhaps, a 
supplementary volume on Euripides. 

A. W. VERRALL. 





THE NEW MANUSCRIPT OF KEATS’S HYPERION. 
HYPERION: a facsimile of Keats’s autograph manuscript with a 
transliteration of the manuscript of the Fall of Hyperion: A 
Dream. With introductions and notes by E. de Sélincourt, 
Clarendon Press. £2 12s. 6d, 
THE manuscript reproduced in this book in facsimile was 
probably given by Keats to Leigh Hunt, whose son, Thorn- 
ton Hunt, gave it to Miss Bird, the sister of Doctor Bird 
of Hampstead, an intimate friend of Leigh Hunt. Miss 
Bird discovered only lately that the MS. was in Keats’s 
handwriting, after which she sold it to the British Museum. 
It appears to have been intended as a fair copy of Hyperion 
for the printers. But, as he wrote it, Keats was moved to 
rewrite so much of it that another fair copy had to be made. 
The revisions were carried out upon the manuscript itself ; 
in some cases they were only achieved after several at- 
tempts. The manuscript, therefore, is of extreme interest, as 
revealing to us the working of Keats's mind in the very pro- 
cess of composition. We are present, not indeed at the 
first birth of his ideas, but at the final labour over their 
perfect expression. It would need no very close study of 
Keats’s poetry to be convinced that he was not a poet who 
reached perfection at a stroke. In his best work there are 
the rich phrasing, the compression, the accumulation of 
touch upon touch, which only come with careful revision. 
His advice to Shelley was to “load every rift with ore,” and 
in giving it he was only advocating his own method. The 
first idea for a poem came to him, we may suspect, some- 
what vaguely. It was not the idea itself that impelled him 
to write so much as the opportunity it offered him of express- 
ing all his keen observations and rich sensations. The 
Ode to the Nightingale, for instance, is a kind of theme with 
variations. The Nightingale’s Song is a symbol of all 
romance, and it sets his fancy travelling from Provence to 
Bacchus, from Bacchus to Ruth, and from Ruth to those 
magic casements which are the ultima Thule of romance. 
Hyperion itself, intended for an epic, was but a 
pretext to set his fancy roaming over a yet larger 
territory of romance. The narrative in it is lost among 
the speeches and descriptions. No reader cares much what is 
happening in it. There is a situation, but no events ; and 
the situation is an excuse for poetry. Such a work tempts 
4 poet to revision, for, since the parts of it are greater 
than the whole, changes of detail are not likely to inter- 
fere with the whole. When a writer is carried away by 
the story he has to tell it is not easy for him, when the 
Story is told, to work himself back into the mood with 
which some particular event in the story inspired him He has 
lived in the story itself, and when it is finished that part of 
his life is finished too and cannot be re-lived. But in 
Hyperion Keats was only expressing moods that were 
constant with him and not provoked by the narrative. In- 
deed, the mere necessity to proceed with the narrative no 
doubt often forced him out of these moods before he had 
given them complete expression. But, having carned the 
arrative as far as he intended, having, indeed, come tu 


the conclusion that he would make nothing of it as a 
story, he was able to return to these moods, and, one by 
one, to give them complete expression. This probably 
was the explanation, both of the many revisions which he 
made on his fair copy and also of their almost invariable 
success. What he had already written provoked him to 
write something better. The first labours of invention were 
already accomplished; the outlines of the whole were 
fixed ; and his fancy was free to spend all its powers upon 
the perfecting of details. 

Most of the changes made in this manuscript are 
changes of detail, matters of an epithet or an image, 
though here and there whole passages are rewritten and 
immeasurably improved. But these changes of detail 
often transform a line, which if it had been left as it was 
would never have been quoted, to one famous in our 
literature. Thus: “Or with a finger eased Ixion’s toil” 
becomes “Or with a finger stayed Ixion’s wheel”; or, to 
take a longer example, the passage which originally ran: 

The oaks stand charmed by the earnest stars 

And through all night without a stir they rest, 

Save from one sudden momentary gust 

Which comes upon the silence and dies off, 

As if the sea of air had but one wave 
was changed, after a good many intermediate attempts, 
to: 

Tall oaks branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 

Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 

Save from one gradual solitary gust 

Which comes upon the silence, and dies off, 

As if the ebbing air had but one wave. 
All the changes made here are vast and obvious im- 
provements, and the reasons why Keats made them and 
why they are improvements are admirably analysed by 
Mr. de Sélincourt in a note; but the change in the last 
line is so significant of the manner in which the poetic 
imagination works when expressing itself that it deserves 
particular attention. Keats wrote the first version “As if 
the sea of air had but one wave,” when the comparison of 
the air to the sea was fresh to him. The comparison itself 
absorbed his mind for the moment, and the line expresses 
that comparison as clearly as possible, and nothing but 
that comparison. But when he came to revise, the compari- 
son had lost its novelty. His mind had grown familiar 
with it, and, as it were, thought easily in terms of it. He 
presumed, therefore, the same familiarity in his reader, 
and set to work to make the comparison subsidiary to the 
sense of the whole passage. He saw there was no need 
to use the express word sea, since, as Mr. de Sélincourt 
says in his note, it was suggested by the word wave; he 
therefore struck it out and inserted the word ebbing, which, 
while still suggesting the sea, also made the line more 
expressive of the general sense of the passage. A process 
of this kind occurs, we may be sure, in nearly all of the 
finest images of poetry. The poet’s mind has to accustom 
itself to the image, has to think through it before the 
image can be properly worked into the texture of his 
thought. In second-rate poets the process is not 
thoroughly completed, and the image remains like an 
undigested object—an obstruction to the current of 
the poem. The process of assimilation may be gradual, 
as in this case, or almost instantaneous; but until it is 
carried out the image is a mere ornament, distracting the 
reader’s attention from the sense. The revisions of this 
manuscript give us many examples of the same process ; 
and they also prove how anxiously Keats was schooling 
himself out of his earlier tricks of bad taste, out of the 
little fashions and mannerisms which he had caught from 
Leigh Hunt and the Cockney School. 

The Fall of Hyperion: A Dream, has been printed 
in several editions of Keats, but the manuscript, which 
was in the possession of Lord Houghton, had been lost 
for many years. It has lately been discovered, and has 
been found to differ a good deal from the printed versions 
of the poem. The manuscript is now for the first time 
correctly printed in this book, and it seems plain that 
where the former printed versions differ from it they only 
differ through error, except in one case. The Fall of 
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Hyperion, as usually printed, contains certain variations from 
the text of //yferion proper, which, since The Fall of 
Hyperion was the later work, have seemed inexplicable. 
Thus the “vanward clouds of evil days,” with its fine re- 
collection of Shakespeare's “rearward of a conquered woe,” is 
changed in 7he Fail of Hyperion to the “venomed clouds 
of evil days,” a word both violent and almost irrelevant. 
An examination of the newly-discovered manuscript proves, 
Mr. de Sélincourt tells us, that this and other variations of 
the same kind are merely misprints. It also brings to light 
a good many other minor misprints in the text as hitherto 
given. But the chief interest of the manuscript is that it 
contains a cancelled passage of twenty-one lines never before 
printed. The passage occurs in a dialogue between the 
Goddess Moneta, the Priestess of the Desolation of Saturn 
and a kind of primeval Muse, and the poet himself, in 
which Moneta reproaches the poet for being a dreamer, and 
he replies. The passage concludes with certain lines, almost 
certainly, as Mr. de Sélincourt says, aimed at Byron. The 
poet invokes Apollo to the destruction 
“ Of all mock lyrists, large self worshippers 
And careless Hectorers in proud bad verse.” 
And he adds: 


“ Though I breathe death with them it will be life 
To see them sprawl before me into graves.” 


Keats's ambitions had grown so vastly with the expansion 
of his powers that he soon fell into a disgust of the epic 
fragment of //ypferion. He sawit was leading him nowhere ; 
that it was concerned with dreams, not with human life ; 
that it was in fact idyllic rather than epic ; and that, further, 
it was written in a style that made it a literary exercise, 
though the most magnificent of all literary exercises. He 
felt that the epic in his hands was an unreal thing, a piece 
of Miltonism, and not a poem made out of his own ex- 
perience and expressed in a style that was his own expres- 
sion of that experience. The Fall of Hyperion, therefore, 
was an attempt, by recasting his epic as an allegory, to give 
more reality to it and to express more of himself and 
of the experience of his own mind through it. Just as 
William Morris at the end of the Earthly Paradise called 
himself the Idle Singer of an Empty Day, feeling the need 
to put more of himself, more of his own experience and 
understanding of the problem of life into his poetry, so 
Keats began to feel the same need when he had exercised 
his magnificent craftsmanship upon a few hundred lines 
of Hyperion. Its Miltonism began to seem to him 
only a_ splendid game. His mind was recovering 
from its youthful revulsion from reality. He 
wanted some staff more solid than dreams to make 
his poetry out of. It may be that “La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci,” with its lament of a castaway in a withered 
fairyland, the most intense poem he ever wrote, was 
written under the same impulse. Mr. de Sélincourt quotes 
several passages from his letters to show that he had 
Shakespearean ambitions as well as a Shakespearean style. 
But as these ambitions began to form, disease fastened on 
him. He died too soon to leave us anything but the dreams 
of his youth and that arraignment of them which offers a 
promise so pathetic of more solid glories never to be. 





EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FURNITURE. 
“NGLISH FURNITURE: Designers of the Eighteenth Century 


By Constance Simon. London: A. H. Bullen. 25s. net. 
WE have before us the twentieth book which has 
appeared during the last few months on the sub- 


ject of eighteenth-century furniture. Mrs. Simon has 
an advantage over some of her fellow-authors in that 
she has been able to beautify her pages with illustra- 
tions of very rare merit. Everyone is familiar with, I had 
almost said everyone is sick and tired of, the average 
reproductions of Sheraton and Chippendale designs; but 
about the present illustrations, especially about those taken 
from Harewood House, there is that exquisite addition of 
refinement, that “little more” which marks the masterpiece 
and can still attract and interest our attention. The Adam 
sideboard, with its accessories, on page 112, makes up a 


group which is as lovely a thing of its kind as one could 
wish to see, and gives a most imposing idea of the position 
and influence of our great families in those days of their 
ascendency. The refinement of such work is beyond ques- 
tion. Every touch tells. Each scrap of decorative design 
is calculated with the utmost care and doled out with a 
wise parsimony. The Greek feeling in it all is unmis- 
takable. All that one could say in criticism of this furni- 
ture in general is that it exhibits a certain tendency to 
forget its original uses and to make its decorative effect 
the aim of its existence. Many perhaps will justify such a 
tendency and it is difficult in face of all this grace and 
refinement not to be inclined to do so. Nevertheless, it is 
a perilous tendency, and it is perilous because it really 
undermines the significance and meaning of these things 

For after all, what gives to chairs and sofas and such- 
like their real meaning is their adaptability to human need 
and 1equirements. It is from their intimate applicat 
to the life of man that they derive their vitality and expres- 
siveness ; and when their connection with life is forgotten 
and grace and decoration) made objects in themselves, 
there is sure to ensue a certain stiffness and coldness of 
effect, in which, however much the result may appeal to ou 
correctness of taste, we detect a something lacking, a 
warmth of human interest denied to us. 

The eighteenth-century art movement in England had 
this peculiarity: that it did not grow of its own accord 
It was not the expression of any national and popular senti- 
ment, but was rather the result of artificial cultivation, the 
object of which was to supply the needs of a wealthy and 
powerful upper class. The last half of the eighteenth century 
was the blossoming time of English aristocracy. It was th 
period when, aided by every circumstance of wealth and 
power and social and political stability, our aristocracy 
was able to set about that refined and luxurious expression 
of itself which is the proper aristocratic ideal. It did not 
however, invent its own language. In all that concerned the ex- 
pression of the aristocratic ideal France was necessarily much 
ahead of England. The aristocratic class was there infinitely 
more powerful, infinitely more homogeneous and dis- 
tinct from the rest of the nation, and could therefore 
achieve a fuller and rounder expression of _ itself 
than was the case in England. Mrs. Simon seems 
inclined to doubt the derivation of our style from the 
French. She quotes no less an authority than Mr. James 
Orrock to the effect that “although our craftsmen un- 
doubtedly borrowed from Dutch, French, Italian, Gothic, 
Chinese, Greek, and Roman sources, they nevertheless so 
welded the different styles together—taking a curve here, 
a line there, altering, improving, blending—that they pro- 
duced an entirely new and distinctive style, an English 
style.” The worst of this patriotic way of sticking up for 
British originality is that it altogether obscures the interest 
of the true derivation. The French influence on English 
furniture was, in strength, continuity, and exclusiveness, 
quite unlike any other. It was more than a source of 
stray ideas which could be adopted or discarded at pleasure ; 
it was a guidance and a rule followed unquestioningly and 
even humbly through changes and under circumstances 
which, one would have thought, could scarcely fail to 
bring about a rupture. George Smith, writing in 1826, 
when, eighteenth-century furniture not being the fashion, 
there was no desire to make it out more English than it 
was, tells the truth about the matter quite simply. Speak- 
ing of the French taste, he says that “the im- 
portation of it into England changed the whole feature 
of design as it related to household furniture, 
and he adds that “the elder Mr. Chippendale 
was, I believe, the first who favoured the public 
with a work consisting of designs drawn from this 
school.” During that period furniture-makers were very 
far from wishing to conceal the origin of their ideas, and 
“from the French” was the common advertisement to 
books of design. Moreover, their work spoke for them. 
The various changes which occurred in the French styles 
were followed immediately by our own manufacturers, and 
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the curve of Louis Quinze, the straight lines of Louis 
Seize, and the loaded classicalism of Empire were repro- 
duced in this country by a number of craftsmen who have 
lent their names to schools of design which, as was recog- 
nised and openly acknowledged at the time, were in main 
outline adaptations from the French. 

It is essential to the interest of the subject that we 
should recognise this, for we cannot rightly appreciate the 
significance of those modifications which the English de- 
signers wrought in the French models before introducing 
them to English life until we admit their origin. It is 
these modifications which throw much light on the meaning 
of eighteenth-century furniture. If ever a_ society 
reflected itself with mirror-like fidelity in the orna- 
ments and furniture amidst which it lived, French 
cighteenth-century society did so. It is not only that these 
ornaments and this furniture were, as the society was, rich, 
Juxurious, and gorgeous beyond compare; rather it is that 
the furniture expresses so well, and makes us so intimately 

nscious of, the aloofness of the society from real life. 
These stiff, hard-seated, heavy-gilded chairs and couches 
are adapted to no human wants. They suggest neither 
comfort nor repose, nor any possibility of familiar daily 
use. To be a show, a gorgeous and glittering but quite 
meaningless and useless show—that seems to be the only 
object they exist for. This it is which makes them so 
terribly interpretative. Anyone who stands amid a mass of 
this furniture will be able to feel this deeper meaning. He 
will not be content to say that it expresses luxury, wealth, 
finement. Under the glitter, what he will most of all 
feel, in the deadly stiffness, hardness, and formality of 
hese forms and shapes, is that they are cut off from human 
ife and can no longer count upon their application to that 
fe to give them an interest and a meaning, and to justify 
heir continued existence. 

These forms were imitated by Chippendale, Sheraton, 
nd our other furniture makers, but with certain modifica- 


tions which are very remarkable indeed. If in France 
the aristocratic class constituted a class apart, a decorative, 
idle, and quite useless class, such was far from being the 
case in England. The political control, Parliamentary re- 


presentation and government of the country were the care 
in this country, not of a retinue of obsequious officials, but 
very largely of the great families. However grasping and 
selfish the aims and ambitions of some of these families 
may have been—and from the spoliation of the monasteries 
to the spoliation of India, no opportunity ever found their 
appetite wanting—no one can deny that they mixed eagerly 
and strenuously in the affairs and government of the nation. 
So far from being cut off from life they formed a tremen- 
dously energetic and influential part of it. Accordingly, all 
those characteristics of the French taste which were so 
perfectly fitted to the aristocratic ideal as it prevailed in 
France—I mean its inflexible pomposity and formalism, its 
loaded decoration, and, above all, its inveterate craving for 
ormolu and gilding—were felt to be out of place in England. 
Chippendale, Sheraton, and the rest of them set to work 
upon their models. They pared away the superabundant 
ornament and gilding, and in place of it they introduced a 
ense of definite form or purpose. English eighteenth- 
century furniture is, in fact, French furniture vivified ; but 
to understand the connection aright we must imagine the 
original possessors of these chairs and couches to be still 
seated or reclining upon them. We must look through the 
furniture to the society of its day. The difference between 
Louis Seize and Sheraton is the difference between the 
French and English aristocracy of that period. It is the 
difference, to put it in another way, between the Revolution 
and the Reform Bill. 

And yet many, I think, will agree with me in what 
I said earlier: that even our English eighteenth-century 
furniture, though well enough in its day no doubt, has 
ceased now to be really applicable to life. That furniture, 
depending for effect on costliness of material and an 
almost painful exquisiteness of workmanship, represented 
Conditions of labour and a relation between classes which 





no one now would like to see revived. It has become, there 
is no gainsaying it, very artificial to our days. I have once 
or twice before in these columns attempted to point out 
that art to be worth anything must be the expression of the 
life of its own age, and however pleasing and graceful 
we may allow some of our eighteenth-century work to be, 
it is evident that from the point of view of an expression of 
the life of its age it has to-day no significance whatever. We 
must trust to time to develop such arts of daily usage as 
may be the expression of this present life; but I cannot 
help thinking we should accelerate their development if we 
would spare some of our attention from the collecting of 
old furniture to expend upon those contemporary conditions 
of life and labour which must inspire the art of the future. 
L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





FICTION. 

Tue Appce or Even, By E. T. Thurston. London: Chapman 

and Hall. 1905. 6s. 
THE VIRGIN OF THE SCALES. By Constance Cotterell. 

London: Methuen. 1905. 6s. 
TALES OF THE Five Towns. By Arnold Bennett. London : 

Chatto and Windus. 1905. 6s. 
A VERY promising first novel is Mr. Thurston’s 7'e A pfle 
of Eden, a careful study of celibacy in the life of a 
sensitive young Irish priest, Father Michael. The same 
subject was touched on, in some of its more bizarre de- 
velopmerts, in Mr. Fremdling’s Father Clancy, a book 
which was boycotted by the Irish Press as too unorthodox 
for discussion. We do not know whether Mr. Thurston 
will also gain this high tribute paid to artistic outspoken- 
ness, but certainly Zhe Apple of Eden is a conscientious 
and searching piece of work. Excellent is the analysis 
of Father Michael’s unconscious yielding to instinct when 
he is first attracted by a woman. The refined and deli- 
cate-natured priest, eager to mortify the flesh in the ser- 
vice of his Church, has taken the oath of perpetual celi- 
bacy without any knowledge of the nature within him. 
For a time all goes well, and he is enabled conscientiously 
to reply to sinners who seek him in the Confessional that 
“we share our passions with the beasts of the field; but 
it is not natural to the human being to make himself like 
them. . . . All sin comes from the gratification of a 
passion.” But Father Michael has, up till then, never 
felt a woman’s charm, and he is no more competent to 
comprehend the force of a man’s love for woman than is 
a boy of fourteen. Nature is, however, working delicately 
for her own ends, and on a holiday in London he meets 
the woman Roona Lawless, and, by a coincidence. finds 
her again in a pension in a French village where he has 
gone to recruit. Mr. Thurston traces with considerable 
skill the birth of the man in the breast of the priest, his 
struggle with temptation, and the woman’s victory. The 
first half of the book is capital ; the picture of the peasant 
environment from which Father Michael comes and in 
which he ministers, a typical South of Ireland village, 
is sketched for us with the sureness of intimate know- 
ledge ; and, moreover, the portrait of the rough, shrewd, 
charitable Father Connolly, with his genial working- 
philosophy of life, forms a capital pendant to that of his 
over-strenuous and innocent curate. The plot is, however, 
too full of coincidence ; and the complication it develops 
—Roona’s marriage with an old flame, Charles Morough, 
whom she has ceased to love—offers too convenient a 
solution of Father Michael’s spiritual difficulties for us 
not to feel that Mr. Thurston has stopped mid-way. Poor 
Father Michael tells the woman he loves, “ The sacrament 
of matrimony was ordained by God; the vow of celibacy 
was ordained by man”; but he hits the nail on the head 
better when he adds “. . . there is a moment in thelife 
of nearly every priest when he must decide between being 
a hypocrite to himself amd true to the Church, or a 
hypocrite for the Church's sake and true to himself ”"— 
which we accept as the answer to the whole problem, but 
an answer which implies a power of intellectual detach- 
ment that is scarcely Catholic. 
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Miss Constance Cotterell’s The Virgin of the 
Scales is bright and lively and clever in a superficial way, 
but as a piece of art it merely stages one of those sham, 
tricky situations which tickle the reader’s curiosity and 
please his instinct for reading about the class of “ people 
who count.” Patrick Windle, the agreeably handsome, 
witty, and nonchalant young man, owner of Lysham, with 
its “Tudor bricks,’ guardian of the high-spirited and 
fascinating Esther, etc., ‘counts. And when the 
sentimental and thoroughly odious German girl, 
Ottilie, is brought to Lysham, we all of us_per- 
ceive how stylish and natural and_ easy-mannered 
and gay and _ good-hearted we English people 
are by comparison. The adventure-loving, high- 
spirited English girl Esther, after nine years’ schooling 
in Germany, consents, for the fun of the thing, that odious, 
soft Tittle Ottilie (who is engaged to her brother Giles, 
aged twenty) shall impersonate her (Esther) on a visit to 
Lysham. Of course, the careless guardian, Patrick, is 
taken in; of course, he is disappointed grievously that 
his dear little Esther (who has saved him nine years be- 
fore, by her daring and artless childish affection, from 
eloping with the designing young married woman, Mrs. 
Ambery) should have turned into a calculating little 
pussy cat. But the plot demands that the real Esther 
should shortly appear on the scene, and she accordingly 
arrives, as Fraulein Niedscher, the fascinating German 
companion of Mrs. Ambery. One would think that Mr. 
Patrick Windle, with the two girls before him, would 
discover which was the true Esther, but not a bit of it. 
These things are never discovered in smart novels, be- 
cause the ingenious situation rests on their non-discovery. 
Accordingly, ample opportunity is given to Mr. Patrick 
Windle to fall deeply in love with the disguised Esther, 
while the cattish little Ottilie is playing uiles false with 
the ridiculously Teutonic Herr Bonnhausen. Everything 
comes right in the end to please our sense of the patriotic 
proprieties. Esther saves her fascinating guardian from 
committing himself for the second time with naughty 
Mrs. Ambery, and then Patrick discovers that he had 
always “hated that woman.” “Then the great white 
love which had been willing to die for him was gone in 
an instant, and there flooded in the great, glorious red 
love which demanded to live for him.” The novel, in 
spite of its absurdities, is in many respects a clever piece 
of work, the characters are neatly touched in, and the 
author has a gift for sketching little scenes naturally and 
lightly without labouring the point. It is a pity that Miss 
Cotterell, who some years ago, if we mistake not, wrote 
a rather promising first novel, should not have got beyond 
the stage in her art which rests satisfied with a Rhoda 
Broughton situation, treated in an up-to-date manner, @ 
la Anthony Hope. We advise Miss Cotterell to read 
Mr. Thurston's novel and note that a conscientious study 
of real life is artistically worth a hundred brilliant im- 
possible “ situations.” 

Very much better done is Zales of the Five Towns, 
by Mr. Arnold Bennett, an author who has already given 
us, in his Anna of the Five Towns, a really remarkable 
study of life in the Potteries, and of the shrewd, close- 
fisted provincial caution of certain Staffordshire types. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s career as an author is a pleasing 
illustration of the power of the popular demand for creat- 
ing a cheap and flashy style of fiction, for he has written 
also a number of facile extravaganzas, such as 7’he Grand 
Babylon Hotel, in which his talent lies buried beyond dis- 
cernment. We are, therefore, very glad to see him re- 
turn, in Tales of the Five Towns, to depicting the environ- 
ment which is native to him. What he catches admirably 
in his stories is the vulgar atmosphere of transition in the 
Pottery towns from a harsh, old-fashioned, stern utili- 
tarianism to a smart and genteel commercial prosperity. 
He understands the provincial mind of the Midlands, and 
the hard insensitiveness of a moneyed villadom that is 
determined not to be “provincial.” But underneath the 
broadcloth of modern prosperity is the old flesh and blood 
of the shrewd <elf-centred, obstinate peasant stock, warm- 


hearted, if you can reach its heart, but guarding itself 
carefully, and ingrained with a solid self-satisfaction. The 
characters in Mr. Bennett's Zales are very human ; he puts 
into their minds and hearts nothing that is not actually in 
them, and this is why his pages contain really valuable 
documents of provincial life—the author is so close to 
his people that he speaks instinctively, without imagin- 
ings. As works of creative art the Zales are not specially 
remarkable; far less so, indeed, than the novel 
Anna of the Five Towns, which we advise our 
readers to peruse first. In the Zales the artistic 
touch is over familiar, almost to the point of a 
vulgar familiarity, with the life criticised. There is 
a certain cheapness, too, in some of the artistic effects, 
as in The Dog, The Sisters Qita, and Nocturne at the 
Majestic, and many of his stories are ineffective in the 
sense that they, like so much modern art, are over-effective 
—viz., everything is told us at the first glance, and no 
sense of mystery remains. Nevertheless the Zales are 
distinctly worth reading ; they are both clever and true to 
human life, and it is obvious that the author in writing 
them is in touch with the continental idea, that to write 
fiction is an art, and not a mere amateurish pastime. 


LIFE IN A CRACK REGIMENT. 
Lire IN A Crack REGIMENT. By Baron von Schlicht. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

ANY novel dealing with military life in Germany is, just 
now, sure of a certain share of attention; partly from real 
interest in the subject and partly because the exposure of 
one sinner is always palatable to another. As in many other 
books, written for a purpose, the characters are but a means 
to the end, and are lifeless and contradictory. The author 
deals particularly with one side of the abuses in the German 
Army, the relation of the military aristocrats to the middle- 
class officers. He describes the sufferings and humiliations 
of a manufacturer’s son, whom the vanity of his mother has 
induced to accept a commission in a crack regiment. His 
introduction into the regiment is “wept” over by his 
brother-officers as an insult to their nobility and a disgrace 
to the battalion. Yet none of them have any scruples in 
soliciting the hand of his sister, and in order that he may 
support her family, the sister of one of these aristocrats is 
literally thrown at the feet of the young plebeian. Special 
stress is laid upon the criminal extravagance of these officers 
and their ignoble ideas of honour. Gambling debts must 
be paid, but the unhappy tradesman, who for years has been 
pressing for payment, is boycotted by the whole regiment. 
The author ascribes this state of affairs to two principal 
causes. One is the existence of the Cadetten-Schulen. 
These schools are for the sons of poor officers and the edu- 
cation is very cheap. Boys are sent there from the age of 
eight by impecunious, extravagant fathers, who are glad 
to dispose of them so easily. They receive a military 
training, and enter the army as a matter of course, with 
even less means than their fathers to keep up a position, 
which, of necessity, implies extravagance. The second 
reason is the idolatry with which the young officers are wor- 
shipped in Germany. They have the “entrée” everywhere 
To become an officer’s wife is the ambition of every self. 
respecting German maiden. The plot of the book is 
thin, the style awkward, though allowance must be made for 
translation. Compared with Fena oder Sedan, it is poor 
and colourless, but the motive is the same in both books, 
and is one which can only meet with approbation. 








TWO CHRISTMAS ANNUALS. 
THE VENTURE. 1905. 78. 6d. net. THE DREAM GARDEN. 
1go5. 5s. net. John Baillie. 
The Venture is a kind of Annual that was more in vogue 
about ten years ago than it is now. It is made up of stories, 
essays, and poems, all very literary, at least in intention, and 
of drawings, etchings, etc., usually quite unconnected with 
the written matter, but also very artistic in intention. In 
the case of The Venture, as in most of such collections, 
the art is more interesting than th: literature. The litera- 
ture is, indeed, too intensely literary, for a good many of 
the writers appear to be amateurs writing to please them- 
selves and, as it were, to show their paces. They are de- 
termined to write elegantly at all costs, and this is well; 
but unfortunately they do not seem to have yet found much 
to write about. The result is a kind of preciosity which is 
impressive rather than amusing. Mrs. Meynell, of course, 
is not an amateur, but she is as precious as the most un- 
practical amateur that ever wrote to tickle his own palate 
with exotic epithets; and a good many of the other con- 
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tributors have apparently a strong liking for her way of 
writing and for what seems to be the affectation of a more 
than natural sensitiveness. Yet if the reader can overcome 
the bewilderment and irritation with which these little tricks 
may vex him, he will get some pleasure out of the literature 
of The Venture. It has, at any rate, an easy holiday air. 
The contributors seem to have written to please themselves 
and not for the market, which is something. Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, who of course is not an amateur, has an ingenious 
poem in the style of Marvell called “An Intellectual 
Ecstasy.” Mr. Vincent O’Sullivan’s essay on “Staying at 
an Hotel with a Celebrated Actress” is, in spite of a little 
foppery of expression, a really just criticism of Ouida’s 
genius. Mr. Bottomley’s “Old Songs” are both fresh and 
amusing. The art has nothing amateurish about it. It 
includes a beld woodcut by Mr. Brangwyn; a reproduction 
of Mr. C. Shannon’s beautiful “ Bath of Venus”; a bril- 
liant lithograph of “A Cock Fight,” by Mr. Carton Moore 
Park; and a very fine chalk drawing of a head by Mr. 
John. 

In The Dream Garden, 2 children’s annual, the litera- 
ture excels the art. There the pictures are more ama- 
teurish than the writing. “Fuff,” a fairy story about a 
princess who turns herself into a cat when she is naughty, 
iy Christina Denning, is admirable, and should amuse 
readers of all ages. Mr. Belloc’s song for a child is better 
poetry than any in Zhe Venture. Indeed, it deserves a 
place in all children’s anthologies. Mr. Housman’s tree 
that went round the world is pretty, though it would not hit 
the taste of all children. Both books are very good value 
for the money. 





MINOR NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Art of the Louvre. M.K. Potter. (Bell. 6s. net.) 
—Miss Potter is writing a series of books upon some 
of the chief galleries of Europe. It is a good idea, and she 
is doing it on the whole very well. The books are some- 
thing more than guidebooks. They are fuller and less im- 
personal. Miss Potter, for instance, has her own opinions 
about the great painters, and she does not hesitate to give 
them. She thinks that Botticelli was something of a poseur, 
that his art has a forced, unreal note. No doubt he is a 
painter, as Charles Lamb was a writer, who makes friends 
and enemies. You must like him before you can see his 
pictures at all, and if you don't like him you will think him 
affected. Miss Potter gives an interesting account of the his- 
tory of the Louvre, and she deals with all the rooms in turn. 
Her notes on the painters and pictures are always intcrest- 
ing, even if you happen to disagree with her opinions. 
The book contains an account of the new Thomy-Thiery 
collection of the Barbizon School. 


The Enchanted Woeds. By Vernon Lee. (Lane. 
3s. 6d. net.)—Vernon Lee is fond of writing about the 
“genius of localities.” It is a pleasant subject, but it has 
its temptations. It tempts the writer, for instance, to a 
display of that extreme sensitiveness which is so much 
affected in modern literature. All the old crude themes 
are used up, and the modern writer, aiming at novelty, 
must exhibit an extreme refinement of perception. Vernon 
Lee, for instance, sees as much significance in the charac- 
teristics of Pisa, Arles, Trent, Mont St. Michel, and other 
places as Mr. Henry James sees in the careless words and 
minute gestures of his characters. It is all very clever, but 
it seems almost, too clever to the ordinary reader who has 
not cultivated his perceptions so far, and it seems to be 
the preparation for something more definite and crude 
which never comes. Vernon Lee describes all her places 
as if they were the environment of some story, but the story 
1S Not told, and at the end of the work one feels somewhat 
balked, as if the cleverness had come to very little result. 
Sut the cleverness is there all the same, and it is combined 
with a great deal of curious knowledge. 


_ Otia. By Armine Thomas Kent. (Lane. 5s. net.)—Mr. 
Kent, who died a few years ago, at the age of forty-seven, 
was a writer for the Saturday Review and other papers and 
magazines. The short memoir written for this book gives 
the impression that he never managed to express his full 
powers in writing. The prose and verse pieces here col- 
lected are appropriately called Otia, since they were the 
products of his leisure, and a man seldom writes at his best 
in his leisure. Mr. Kent is said in the introduction to 
have been a very fastidious writer. But he did not work 
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A BOOK OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
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(Of Marlborough and Cambridge), author of “The Light Green,” with 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Tue ‘‘ Bears” AND THE Bourses. 

~ Last Sunday’s events in the capital of Tsardom have 
left very little impression on the Stock Markets here or 
abroad. Stock Exchange men are so accustomed to 
take ‘‘short views ” on every subject that comes within 
the range of their business, because no other view as 
a rule pays, that they seldom care to look beyond 
their noses. They believe in making sure of a small 
profit when they have the chance, even although they 
may be convinced that it will be doubled on the morrow, 
and they are equally ready to cut a small loss rather 
than run the risk of its becoming a big one. The 
‘* bears” are generally credited with being more far- 
seeing, but they are timid folk and they run up against 
so much blatant, unreasoning optimism that they have 
rarely the courage to back their convictions. Perhaps 
they are wise, for the forces arrayed against them seem 
to be powerfu! enough to set even the laws of nature 
at defiance for a time. All the big money interests 
are “bulls” nowadays. But it was not always so, and 
I often wonder what will happen when some of these 
financial giants go over to the other side. 
CONTINENTAL ATTITUDE. 

Berlin was less prepared than Paris for the shock 
of Monday’s news, because large blocks of the recent 
Russian loan are still undigested. Some of the holders 
therefore hastened to realise, and prices would probably 
have fallen still further if the market had not received 
powerful support. In Paris, on the other hand, pre- 
cautions had been taken long ago against such a con- 
tingency. Ever since the flurry on the Bourse last 
spring there has been no free market in Russian bonds 
in Paris. A sort of Leman’s Act was enforced to 
prevent ‘‘bear” sales, and the small holder who 
wished to realise was cajoled into keeping his stock 
and even increasing it. If it was a genuine case of 
requiring to raise money for some purpose he would 
be offered a loan on the stock instead of selling it. 
These measures have been fairly effective ; but 
of course big sellers could not be refused, and it 
has cost the Russian Government a considerable sum 
to maintain quotations, in addition to the regular 
subsidies for favourable reports in the financial columns 
of the French Press. What will happen in regard to 
the loan of £.32,000,000 which it had been arranged to 
issue in Paris next month remains to be seen. It is 
highly improbable that it can be successfully floated 
under existing conditions, and the leaders of the 
revolutionary movement have already announced that 
if they are successful, while they will respect the 
country’s existing obligations, they will repudiate any 
loans contracted after the bloodstained January 22. 
This may appear wild talk at the moment, but it is a 
consideration business men cannot afford to ignore. 
LoMBARD STREET. 

In the Money Market everything points to the 
continuance of ease for the time being. Treasury Bills 
to the amount of £2,500,0co were paid off last 
Saturday and the two millions renewed on Monday were 
placed at an average of sixpence less than 2} per 
cent. per annum. The amount now outstanding is 
#:24,833,000, including £700,000 renewed privately 
about which no information is available. This is a 
welcome reduction, and the repayment of several 
millions during the present month largely accounts 
for the easier conditions existing, but Exchequer 
balances have run very low, and in spite of the extra 
pressure in tax-collecting it will be a struggle to get 
through the financial year. Last week the revenue 
receipts amounted to nearly four and a half millions, 
to which income-tax contributed no less than 
£ 1,858,000. Thanks to the return of notes and coin 
from circulation, the Bank is steadily gaining in strength 
and the reserve is now £25,473,000, a gain of 
4£,1,478,000 since last week, while the ratio to liabili- 


ties is up to 50} per cent. Itis all very wonderful, but 
how it is managed I don’t know. 
BANK Reports. 

From an examination of the reports issued by the 
leading banks during the last week or two, it is evi- 
dent that banking business has not been so profitable in 
the past half year as in the corresponding period. 
Money has been cheaper and there has been less margin 
between the market and the Bank rate. The reduction 
in profits has been considerable, and several of the 
leading banks have found it necessary, or rather ex- 
pedient, to cut down their dividends. On the whole, 
that is the most prudent policy to adopt, for the 
outlook is by no means cloudless. Lloyds pays at the 
rate of 18} per cent. per annum for the half year as 
against 20 per cent. for the second half of 1903, making 
the dividend for the twelve months 18) per cent. 
against 18} per cent. The Joint Stock, London and 
Westminster, London City and Midland, National Pro- 
vincial, and Union each pay 1 per cert. per annum less 
than a year ago, while the London and County, London 
and Provincial, London and South-Western, Parr’s, 
and Williams Deacons all maintain their last 
year’s distributions. As a rule the provincial banks 
seem to have fared better, and very few of these 
have had to reduce their dividends. Deposit and 
current accounts mostly show substantial increases, 
the London City and Midland, for instance, gaining no 
less than 2} millions and Lloyds nearly 1? millions, but 
discounts and advances are either stationary or show 
slight declines, an evidence possibly of a tendency 
towards contraction in trade. The statements of the 
chairmen at the meetings were generally hopeful as 
regards the commercial outlook. 

Tue Stock MArRKETs. 

With the Settlement in progress during most of 
the week there would have been little inducement to 
enter into fresh commitments in any case, quite apart 
from the Russian situation. And, asa matter of fact, 
of genuine business there has been scarcely any. On 
Wednesday evening there was a magnificent flare-up, 
and the casual observer might have come to the con- 
clusion that a boom was in full swing. But 99 per 
cent. of it was pure “fake.” Paris was supposed to 
be buying Kaffirs hand over fist, but the bulk of the 
orders originated in London, or at least were purely 
professional. Meantime London was supposed to be 
positively scrambling for Yankees. Perhaps it was ; but 
Wall Street knew a lot more about the destination 
of the stock purchased than most of the dealers who 
were bidding so lustily. Of course, some of the people 
on the spot made fat turns for themselves and I wish 
them more of the same luck, but the public here are 
not taking Yankees any more than their fellows on the 
other side. Grand Trunks, however, were supported 
on an excellent traffic. Among Home Railways there 
has been little excitement. ‘The reports are just about 
what was expected, but the South-Eastern dividend 
was considered distinctly disappointing. On the other 
hand, the South-Western announcement was fully up 
to anticipations, but Argentine Railways have had a 
rather sharp relapse, not before it was due. 

New Issues. 

The principal new issue of the week is the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board loan of £ 3,500,000 in Three 
and a Half per Cent. Debenture stock, offered at 96}. 
As to £2,650,000, it is required for the repayment or 
conversion of outstanding debt and as to the balance 
for new works. The State of Bahia, Brazil, wants a 
million sterling, but seeing that the Budgets are in a 
chronic state of deficit the investment is not particularly 
tempting. Lacloche Fréres, Limited, has been formed 
with a capital of £480,000. The most ‘‘ attractive’ 
thing about the prospectus seems to be that the pro- 
moters take £130,000 as their profit, or exactly the same 
as the price paid for the goodwill and leases of Lacloche 
Fréres’ business ! LOMBARD. 











